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SLOVAKIA 


A Message from the President 


Again it is my pleasure to introduce another issue of our highly- 
regarded scholarly annual, Slovakia. 

We welcome Dr. Thomas D. Marzik, Associate Professor of History 
at St. Joseph’s University in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as our associate 
editor. He is an established scholar who has done extensive research 
in Slovakia, and I am confident that he will ably assist our editor, Dr. 
M. Mark Stolarik, in editing our scholarly journal. 

After an enthusiastic response, with many positive reviews, of our 
last ‘‘literary’’ issue of Slovakia, edited by Mrs. Norma Rudinsky, we 
are returning to our regular format. 

Our Slovak-American youth is particularly urged to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities presented by Dr. Stolarik and his editorial board 
to become better acquainted with our rich Slovak heritage. We are 
members of an ancient ethnic group which, in God’s good time, will 
achieve its rightful place in the family of nations. 

Among the Slovak League’s purposes in publishing Slovakia, and 
issuing other documents such as resolutions and memoranda, is to have 
the non-Slovak world learn about the people beneath the Tatra moun- 
tains (and their diaspora), their culture, history and traditions. Many 
of the scholars who contribute to Slovakia play an active role in con- 
ferences of the American Association for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies, held annually in American cities. These gatherings provide our 
youth with another opportunity to learn about Slovak history and culture. 

While we all recognize that the Slovak nation rightfully aspires, with 
our support, to achieve self-determination in a political system of its own 
choosing, we also recognize that this will not come about until the hold 
of the Soviet Union upon our people in Czecho-Slovakia weakens. Mean- 
while, one of the best ways for us to keep the Slovak cause alive and 
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in the eyes of the general public is to support such important publica- 
tions as Slovakia. By encouraging, and publishing, serious works of 
scholarship on the Slovak people, we will continue to win the respect 
of scholars, journalists and politicians and pave the way for future con- 
siderations of Slovak self-determination in the world forum. In this way 
we will remain true to the mandate established by our ancestors who 
founded the Slovak League of America in Cleveland, Ohio in 1907. They 
helped liberate our nation from Hungarian oppression in 1918 and, with 
God’s help, we will make a similar contribution in the future. 


EDWARD J. BEHUNCIK, President 
Slovak League of America 
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Migrant Responses 
To The City: 


The Neighborhood, Case Studies 
in Black and White, 1870-1940* 


James Borchert 
and 
Susan Danziger-Borchert 


They tend to reproduce spontaneously the home community and to live 
in it. Letters show that they frequently reply to inquiries from home 
for a description of America, ‘‘I have yet been able to see America.’’ 

W.I. Thomas, ‘“The Immigrant Community”’ 


Students of migration to American cities have, over the years, pro- 
duced a large library of studies. The greatest outpouring of work has 
concentrated on the migration of southern and eastern European im- 
migrants during the years from 1880 to 1920, and the ‘‘great migra- 
tion’’ of blacks from the rural South. This profusion of work has not 
produced any final conclusions on the migrant experience, although there 
are a number of schools of thought about what happened to migrants. 

The first group of scholars who considered European migrants of 
this period concluded that despite efforts to re-establish their rural ways 
of life, the city proved too poor a soil for such institutions to take root.' 
Thus extended family, kinship network, neighborhood, and community 


* A version of this paper was presented at the Ninety-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Historical Association held in Washington, D.C. in December 1982. The 
authors are indebted to the American Historical Association for an Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Fund Grant and the Smithsonian Institution for a fellowship, which pro- 
vided essential funding in connection with the preparation of the original presentation. 
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withered; a period of disorder and confusion followed until migrants 
discovered the ‘‘urban way of life.’’? According to the theory, this dis- 
covery, synonymous with the beginnings of assimilation and accultura- 
tion, provided migrants with the forms of order and organization that 
would make success in America (and cities) possible and probable. After 
an appropriate period of apprenticeship in the ‘‘zone in transition’’ and 
the ‘‘zone of workingmen’s homes,’’ the urbanized migrant began to 
move to middle-class status and suburban homes.’ 

More recent scholars, analyzing aggregate census data (for indices 
of dissimilarity) and city directories (for spatial and occupational mobil- 
ity), have questioned the notion that European migrants spent much 
time in the zone in transition. Based on this data, they contend that 
individual migrants from different immigrant groups lived widely scat- 
tered across working-class residential areas. Few concentrations were 
great enough to permit the development of urban villages or ghettoes. 
Where they existed, migrants passed through so quickly that their im- 
portance as an institution was minimized for most.‘ 

In contrast, until recently, most observers of black migrants in the 
city concluded that folk breakdown was extensive. Moreover, while new 
black residents seemed to move as frequently as white migrants, they 
did so within an increasingly restrictive ghetto area.* Thus, where a 
disorganized ghetto confronted black migrants, white migrants experi- 
enced greater spatial and (implicitly) more occupational mobility. White 
migrants melted together into a working class divided by religion (Pro- 
testant, Catholic, and Jew),* while blacks confronted a nearly caste-like 
experience.’ 

The most recent work by students of European and black migrants 
of the 1880 to 1930 period has begun to challenge some of these find- 
ings. Students of urban black communities have focused on the exten- 
sive presence of formal organizations to demonstrate the extent of order 
in black life.* Similarly, studies of European immigrant groups have 
demonstrated the persistence of ethnic life in the city through the in- 
stitutions of church, benevolent groups, lodges, political activity, and 
an active press.° Moreover, both sets of studies presume the presence 
of a recognizable geographical base upon which these formal organiza- 
tions operate. In the case of black communities, the ghetto explicity forms 
the boundaries; for white immigrants, the parish or ‘‘immigrant neigh- 
borhood’’ implicitly serves as the turf around which the story of organiza- 
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tional life unfolds. Unfortunately, in either case, the empirical demonstra- 
tion of this critical base and its role is often assumed as given. Few have 
sought to consider the role of neighborhood and community develop- 
ment as a crucial framework for their analyses.'®. 

Because this literature provides little basis for analysis or compari- 
son, it is necessary to turn to the work of sociologists for a framework. '' 
While there is little work on scale and its impact on the nature of neigh- 
borhood,' more has been done on neighborhood typologies. Gerald Sut- 
tles suggests three: the defended neighborhood, the community of limited 
liability, and the contrived community. The first is most pertinent to 
the discussion here: ‘‘a residential group which seals itself off through 
the efforts of delinquent gangs, . . . by sharp boundaries, or by forbidding 
reputation.’’'? The elements of the defended community are: ‘‘a 
recognizable identity, a consensus among residents of a common fate, 
and a ‘positive’ and sentimental attachment to neighbors, local estab- 
lishments, and local traditions to the exclusion of other persons, establish- 
ments, and traditions.’’'* 

Another set of issues that the current literature ignores concerns 
the distinction between primary or informal groups (family, neighbor- 
hood, community) and formal organization. Historians’ concentration 
on formal group life represents a great limitation on their work, since 
these groups represent only one level of response migrants made to the 
city.'° In part, these formal groups reflect most fully the experiences of 
the most successful: those who are largely ‘‘a-typical’’ of the larger 
group’s experience.'* More importantly, informal groups played a critical 
role in the life of the folk migrants prior to their move to the city.'’ Their 
presence and roles in the city represent important elements to test to 
determine the nature and extent of changes that resulted from migra- 
tion, urbanization, industrialization, and modernization. Since earlier 
observers pointed to these informal groups as the institutions that un- 
derwent the most complete and severe change, with formal groups replac- 
ing them, it seems central to the discussion of the persistency of ethnic 
group life that primary group life be given careful analysis. This is 
especially so since it is the family, neighborhood, and community that 
are so central for the socialization and identity of the young.'* 

There are other reasons for considering the issue of informal group 
life. Recent studies of both European and black migrant areas have 
reported population turnover that was thought to undermine the develop- 
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ment and impact of ethnic enclaves; proximity to many other groups 
diminished European ethnicity to one of the three major religions. While 
recent studies demonstrate the importance of chain-migration for both 
black and white migrants, little effort has been made to determine what 
effect this chain migration had on the formation of groups in the city.'® 
In contrast, the presence (or absence) of a neighborhood in proximity 
to formal institutions of an ethnic group represents theoretically a very 
different experience than that postulated by studies of movement and 
mobility. Rather than seemingly random movement, it would be possi- 
ble to hypothesize the informal neighborhood providing important sets 
of support for the church (parish), businesses, beneficial organizations, 
press, and national organizations. While it may be difficult to deter- 
mine which came first, it seems likely that informal neighborhood lies 
at the base of the ethnic urban village. Moreover, despite the mobility, 
the presence of an ethnic village that provides important goods and ser- 
vices for ‘‘members,’’ whatever the place of residence, plays an impor- 
tant role in the ‘‘maintenance”’ of ethnicity and identity.”° Thus, while 
it may have have served every member of a given ethnic group in its 
particular part of the city, the neighborhood/urban village fostered im- 
portant networks of institutions for migrants; dominance of a section 
of the city permitted residents a chance to be ‘‘themselves’’ within the 
confines of a turf dominated by persons from the same kin network, 
town, region, and country. In these neighborhoods, residents hammered 
out their own identities, consciousness, and relations with the larger 
world. Without this envelope, it is hard to imagine how so many infor- 
mal and formal groups could have persisted and prospered.”! 

It is the purpose of this article to examine the development of resi- 
dential neighborhoods and communities by two different groups of 
migrants in different environments. While these are far from ‘‘random’’ 
selections,” we do feel that they represent two different kinds of migrant 
settlements, one very small, the other fairly large. Both neighborhoods 
conform roughly to Suttles’ definition of a defended neighborhood; both 
represent an important migrant response to the urban environment, a 
response that has been passed over all too briefly by past work. 

The article focuses on the efforts of two different groups of folk 
migrants to establish a “‘turf’’ in the city: Black migrants settled in the 
inhabited alleys of Washington, D.C., and the eastern European mi- 
grants settled in the “‘Bird’s Nest’’ on the fringe of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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In many ways the social conditions migrants faced in these two environ- 
ments were dramatically different; each came with a different set of exper- 
iences and cultural baggage, and each faced very different conditions 
in the cities they settled despite the fact that both entered the urban mar- 
ketplace at the ‘‘bottom.’’?? While these differences are critical to under- 
stand what happened to each group, it is also important to see in general 
terms what migrants shared in their struggle with the urban-industrial 
environment. The article begins with a consideration of similarities and 
differences between the two communities in terms of physical form, popu- 
lation, occupations, and living conditions. The major part of the article 
focuses on the development and form each neighborhood took. The con- 
clusions seek to compare these two experiences and suggest their impli- 
cations for other migrant experiences and for the study of migrants. 


II. Descriptive Comparison of Neighborhoods: Alley Communities 
and The Bird’s Nest 


Physical Form and Isolation. Alley communities of Washington, 
like their counterparts throughout the urban United States and Europe, 
were small, relatively circumscribed, and isolated neighborhoods spread 
throughout the central city”* (see Map 1). In Washington, alley house 
construction fell largely in the period from the end of the Civil War un- 
til 1892, when Congress banned new construction. Developed on nar- 
row streets or alleys inside a large city block, the tiny, two-story frame 
or brick rowhouses faced inward onto the interior alley, while larger, 
more expensive row houses lined the outside of the block and faced onto 
the street (Map 2). Well-to-do residents of the street-front property were 
separated from their poor and often black, backyard neighbors physically, 
socially, and culturally. Developers and owners of alley property, often 
well to do, generally lived outside the immediate section of the city where 
their alley property was located, thus further isolating the alley neigh- 
borhood.”° 

The Bird’s Nest, a single neighborhood, was equally isolated, but 
shared much more in common with the large ethnic enclaves in urban 
industrial areas throughout the United States. In 1892, a land company 
subsidary (Pleasant Hill Land Company-PHLC) of the National Car- 
bon Company laid out the eight narrow streets (five named for birds), 
and 424 lots to provide housing for workers at its new factory nearby.” 
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MAP 1 — Commissioners of the District of Columbia, Annual Report — 1897 
(Washington, 1897), 195-202. 
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MAP 2 — Sanborn Map Publishing Company, Insurance Maps of Washington, D.C. 
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D.C., Vol. 2 part 2, Record Group 29 National Archives. 
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MAP 3 — Pleasant Hill Land Company subdivision of the ‘‘Bird’s Nest’’ and the ad- 

joining National Carbon Factory, 1898. Thomas Flynn, Otto Barthel, R.H. Bunning, 

and Thomas Hassan, Atlas of the Suburbs of Cleveland, Ohio (Philadelphia, 1898), 
Plate 24. 
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The neighborhood was circumscribed by railroad tracks, the factory, 
and a woods (later developed for a factory and park) on three sides; the 
fourth side, a secondary commercial artery, permitted some overflow 
into the immediate neighborhood to the north (see Map 3). While Bird’s 
Nest workers were able to gain ownership of the area, it remained isolated 
from the surrounding area which was developing as a middle-class 
suburb.”’ Like the inward facing alley, the neighborhood also turned 
inward with its ‘‘main street,’’ Plover, being the most isolated of its 


streets.78 


Migration and Neighborhood Size. Black migrants from the sur- 
rounding states of Virginia and Maryland, coming largely in chains of 
family, friends, and neighbors, settled into the alley communities.” 
Predominantly from rural areas, these migrants maintained ties to the 
countryside and encouraged further movement from those areas. While 
rural migrants had a number of different residential environments to 
chose from in the city, and often moved back and forth between these, 
many settled initially in the alleys. Alley populations varied considerably 
in size within a given year and over time. The smallest held one or two 
families, the largest over 400 people (see Map 1). Most alleys fell 
somewhere in between, with the average alley size in 1880 being 50 
residents; at the peak of alley population in 1897, when there were nearly 
20,000 alley residents living in 240 alleys, the average alley size was 73. 
These were, then, very small, face-to-face communities of black rural 
migrants. *° 

In contrast, migrants to the Bird’s Nest came from rural areas in 
Eastern Europe; most identified themselves as ‘‘ Hungarian Slovaks,”’ 
although some were from Poland and Russia.*! They also migrated in 
chains of relatives, friends, and neighbors as well as by region.” Like 
black migration to the alleys, there was considerable movement back 
and forth between the Old World and the New. Unlike the alley popu- 
lation that reached its peak in 1900 and began to drop off, with each 
alley being a small isolated community onto itself, the Bird’s Nest popula- 
tion of 429 in 1900 increased five-fold by 1910 and then doubled by 1920 
at its peak (see Table 1.) This represents a different kind of ethnic enclave 
with potential for more substantive institutional development. 


Occupations and Workplace. Black residents of Washington alleys 
confronted profound limitations in their search for work. Racism limited 
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employment of black males largely to day labor and black women to 
domestic or laundry work; none had access to the limited industrial oc- 
cupations in Washington’ (see Table 2). ‘The employment open to alley 
dwellers, then, represented the worst paid, least secure, and often the 
most physically demanding and dangerous positions available. More- 
over, despite long residence in the city, black alley dwellers experienced 
little if any upward occupational mobility; a color bar ensured that any 
movement would be minimal.”* 

In contrast, while migrants from Eastern Europe came with similar 
skills as rural blacks, they often found industrial employment available 
to them, even though it was nearly always at the bottom. In 1900, most 
male residents of the Bird’s Nest were laborers working at the adjacent 
National Carbon factory; by 1910, a number of residents had gained 
some mobility by gaining access to semi-skilled industrial occupations. 
Moreover, a number of women were able to gain industrial employ- 
ment, although usually at the lowest levels; many others earned income 
by running boarding houses or taking in boarders. While this work was 
long, hard, physically demanding, and often dangerous, it was also more 
secure and better paying than anything available to alley dwellers. By 
1940, employed male and female workers of the Bird’s Nest were con- 
centrated in semi-skilled positions (44 percent), with another 10 per- 
cent skilled and 13 percent proprietarial or white collar employees; only 
a third remained as unskilled or service workers**® (see Table 3). 

Living Conditions. Living conditions in most D.C. alleys were 
far from wholesome; crowding, poorly maintained buildings and out- 
houses, piles of uncollected trash in alleys, and the constant danger of 
contagious disease plagued residents. Despite the limited space inside 
the two-story 12x30 foot alley house, many were shared by more than 
one household unit; in some cases four family units lived in one small 
room each.*® These crowded conditions made residents more susceptible 
to disease, while landlords’ lack of concern for maintenance and the ci- 
ty’s disinterest in collecting trash from the alleys exposed residents to 
disease in other ways. Limited and unstable income restricted diets while 
dangerous, outdoor work further taxed alley dwellers’ health. Ultimately 
these conditions led to death rates for alley dwellers that were twice that 
for residents of the streets; the major causes were diseases that could 
clearly be linked to socio-economic status.*’ Children under the age of 
one year accounted for much of the high death rate.*® 
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While the Bird’s Nest developed in a suburban setting and lacked 
the extreme density of the alley community, living conditions were lit- 
tle better. While outside the multi-family homes ‘‘everything was mud,”’ 
inside the long, narrow two- and three-story buildings many families 
lived in tiny cold water flats®® (see Map 4). Whereas alley dwellers had 
to go outside for water and toilets, Bird’s Nesters shared ‘‘indoor water 
closets.’’*° Residents of the latter community, however, were more likely 
to share their tiny apartments with boarders; 32 percent of households 
had boarders in 1910 (boarders made up one-fourth of the total popula- 
tion),*' while only 13 percent of 1880 alley households were augmented.” 
The crowded living conditions in the Bird’s Nest, along with the long 
hours at work and limited income, led to high death rates, especially 
for the very young.*’ In 1900, women reported over one-fourth of the 
children they had borne were dead,“ a condition that continued in later 
years. 

There are, then, substantial similarities between the two popula- 
tions; Both came into the urban marketplace at the bottom; both lived 
in housing conditions that were crowded and dangerous; the ‘‘communi- 
ties’’ were isolated physically and socially from the surrounding popu- 
lations; both were made up of groups that had migrated in chains to 
the city. Nevertheless, residents of the Bird’s Nest did have access to 
industrial jobs that were more stable and better paying; and these posi- 
tions permitted some mobility from unskilled labor to semi- and even- 
tually skilled jobs. In addition, where alley communities were largely 
limited in size by the number of houses built in each alley, and ulti- 
mately by the limited interior space of the block itself, the Bird’s Nest 
faced less spatial constriction. This afforded the potential for more com- 
plete development. Finally, while alley dwellers seldom had the resources 
to purchase their alley homes from absentee landlords, residents of the 
Bird’s Nest were encouraged to do so by the industrial developer of their 
community. Where ownership always remained external to the alley com- 
munity, the Bird’s Nest quickly became locally owned. 

Despite these differences, each area developed a series of informal 
groups that provided the base for the formation of a neighborhood. That 
neighborhood, in turn, provided the foundation for the development 
of more formal organizations. Given the different resources and scale, 
however, residents developed different kinds of neighborhoods. 
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III. Neighborhoods 


Alley Communities. Black migrants who came to Washington 
alleys re-established their kin and friendship networks in the alley; they 
continued to use these networks for emotional and financial support. 
Because their resources were so marginal, only reliance on these groups 
made survival more likely. Each alley then, had several or more such 
networks into which ‘‘fictive kin’’ were also drawn. They provided the 
most basic form of social organization, albeit informal, in the alley.** 

It was the alley neighborhood, itself, that brought these kin groups 
together into a loose, but cohesive unit. Since alleys were isolated from 
the surrounding neighborhood and often some distance from the emerg- 
ing black enclaves of the city where the major institutions of black life 
were located, alley residents often had to fall back on themselves for help 
and support. 

Drawing on their rural experience, migrants constructed informal 
defended neighborhoods to provide for their needs. In many respects, 
however, this informal community became much more important in the 
city because residents were more dependent on each other, especially 
in the period just following their migration. Since migration to the city 
(and alleys) continued throughout the period, and since there were always 
some ‘‘native’’ alley residents as well as some migrants who had lived 
in a given alley for many years, new migrants did not have to confront 
the urban environment alone. New neighbors, kin, and old friends helped 
ease the transition from country to city.” 

The alley itself*’ was the center of the alley community; residents 
congregated there, save in the worst weather, to meet with friends and 
neighbors.** A major location for informal meeting took place at the inter- 
section of the two main alleys. All residents passed this point on their 
way into and out of the alleys; neighbors met each other here as they 
returned home from work each day, or hung out there during the day 
if there was no work available. In addition, residents generally sat in 
front of their homes and talked to neighbors who joined them on the 
steps, benches, or chairs set out for this purpose.” 

It is impossible to overestimate the value and import of this activ- 
ity, for virtually every aspect of the alley community was based on this 
interaction. If neighboring provided an important element of entertain- 
ment, it also provided information on which neighbors needed help and 
where jobs were available. A critical function of the alley community 
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involved help and support for those in need; neighbors aided each other 
by providing money, food, and shelter while in some cases they took 
in friends’ children and cared for them, in others they let neighborhood 
children sleep at their house ‘‘because they had more room.’’*” A third 
function neighboring and the alley community provided was the main- 
tenance of internal social control. Part of this came as a result of the 
positive support neighbors gave each other; they also used gossip and 
more formal sanctions to maintain order.*' Ultimately, these daily discus- 
sions about ‘‘appropriate behavior’’ by residents resulted in the hammer- 
ing out of acommon philosophy and world view; a world view that was 
shared by members of the community and differed from that of out- 
siders.” Finally, alley dwellers defended their neighborhood against out- 
siders. Part of this resulted from their intensive use of alley space for 
neighboring, thus discouraging others from entering the area. When 
outsiders did enter they were confronted by residents and watched 
throughout their alley visit, an experience that unnerved many observers 
of alley life.” 

Alley dwellers had good reason to watch ‘‘outsiders’’; other Wash- 
ingtonians, black and white, generally viewed residents of the alleys with 
great disdain. While the police were especially harsh in their attempts 
to control alley populations, other residents, though less overt in their 
actions, expressed nearly universal condemnation of alley dwellers.** This 
external hostility helped hold the alley community together, despite its 
internal dissension. Disputes over life style dominated these schisms, 
but the small scale of the neighborhood, the necessity to cooperate to 
survive, and the external threats effectively held residents together. 

Because of its small size and very limited resources, however, the 
alley community was not able to develop or support a very extensive 
set of formal organizations. It did provide an excellent medium for small 
alley churches, which were simply alley houses residents rented ‘‘for 
Jesus.’’ They were kept going by neighbors’ contributions and the 
pastors’ earnings from ‘‘doing occasional laundry”’ or other work.”* While 
most alleys seem to have had at least one of these churches, their small 
size — ‘*Ten chairs and a pulpit, and an improvised altar’? — makes 
the extent of participation problematic.” 

Alley businesses were equally marginal, and often involved in i- 
legal activity. Like the semi-formal alley church, these businesses re- 
quired conversion of part of an alley house into a ‘‘speak-easy’’ or ‘‘fac- 
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tory’’ for the manufacture of illegal alcohol, or often both. While these 
were clearly illegal and were often closed down by law enforcement of- 
ficials, they provided an important service for the alley neighborhood 
in representing a ‘‘proto’’ neighborhood tavern and community center 
where residents could meet.®’ 

The Bird’s Nest. As early as 1889, Slovak migrants began work 
on the construction of the new National Carbon factory.** After the fac- 
tory was completed, these workers and their friends were hired to work 
in the factory.** Like alley dwellers, initial settlers in the Bird’s Nest 
began a chain migration, at first drawing from the other Slovak enclaves 
throughout the city and eventually reaching back to Hungary. This proc- 
ess resulted in extended kin networks being reformulated in the new 
neighborhood. In a number of cases, this reformulation extended to Old 
World village parishes. Within the first few years, many of the core 
families had moved in and established themselves. Friends, neighbors, 
and co-religionists followed. As one oral history reported, “‘many times 
the men came along first, leaving wives and children behind in Slovakia, 
until they had found work and could send back for their families. When 
they came first, they sought out others from the same village who were 
already’’ in the neighborhood.*° 

The most critical form of organization, however, was the neigh- 
borhood itself. Like the alley community, the neighborhood remained 
largely informal; initially it was a grouping of kin networks largely of 
Slovak ancestry. Yet this informal ‘‘institution’’ provided the precon- 
ditions necessary for the construction of other aspects of the community. 

In large part the migrants established their control over the neigh- 
borhood in the first years of settlement, 1892-1900. Although the area 
was then only slightly bigger than the largest alley, these early migrants 
and their families established a beachhead that was never challenged. 
Unlike alley dwellers who never gained ownership of their neighbor- 
hood, residents of the Bird’s Nest quickly bought up the small parcels 
of land (whether simply cleared by the PHLC, or built upon),*' as soon 
as their finances made it possible.” Along Plover, migrants purchased 
43 percent of the lots prior to 1900; only three of the 35 lots on the street 
may have been initially purchased by non-Slavs.* Residents gained 
ownership of most of the 424 lots in the subdivions on initial sale; with 
few exceptions, they eventually gained control over the remaining ones 
as well. 
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Perhaps the most striking aspect of neighborhood development is 
the extent to which residents drew on each other’s skills and resources 
to construct houses, stores, and shops. Of the 171 lots for which infor- 
mation is available on the initial construction, 92 percent of the owners 
were already residents of the neighborhood. While many built their own 
home (or a building to rent), those owners who hired a builder to con- 
struct their houses overwhelmingly chose a resident of the neighborhood 
(64 percent). Many of the non-resident builders were also of Slavic origin, 
but lived in one of the other enclaves spread throughout the city.’ To 
an impressive extent, then, residents bought up the neighborhood land, 
and personally built their own home or a home to sell to more recent 
migrants; when they did not do their own construction they hired 
neighbors. In doing so, they established an impressive investment upon 
which they could draw or build on in the future.* 

Having established a turf and access to employment, residents en- 
couraged new migrants to join them. Whereas the majority of the first 
residents had migrated to the United States in the ten years prior to 
the building of the factory, the massive influx of new migrants in the 
first two decades of the twentieth century came directly to the neigh- 
borhood. Slovaks continued their domination of the neighborhood (70 
percent), while Slovak was the most common language.®® 

One of the key attractions of this New Slovak/Slavic village, in ad- 
dition to the presence of friends, relatives, and an ethnic neighborhood, 
was the presence of employment possibilities in industry. Having made 
important inroads from the beginning of the construction of the new 
factory, Slovaks, and to a lesser extent Poles and Russians, dominated 
the lowest level of employment in the factory.*’ There is some indica- 
tion that the original plant on the east side of Cleveland may also have 
employed workers from a nearby Slovak enclave. These employees may 
have been attracted to the new factory by the availability of land; a 
disastrous fire at the older plant in 1893 may well have speeded up this 
process.** Whatever the initial connection, Slovaks and other Slavic 
migrants established a beachhead in the factory from the beginning by 
drawing on their informal networks.® June Alexander found a similar 
condition for Slovaks in Pittsburgh, namely that ‘‘factories relied on their 
foremen to hire workers and foremen, in turn, relied on their workers 
as intermediaries to find laborers.’’’® As migrants worked their way slowly 
up the ranks to semi-skilled and occasionally foremen positions, they 
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gained more direct access to the hiring process. With the informal neigh- 
borhood networks, Slovaks came to dominate both workplace and neigh- 
borhood.”' 

While informal social contro] and aid permeated the early years 
of the Bird’s Nest as it did in the alleys, the rapid growth of the neigh- 
borhood in the first decade of the twentieth century permitted the develop- 
ment of more formal organizations. Residents of different religious per- 
suasions met separately; initially these meetings, like the alley church, 
were worship services held in co-religionists’ homes. Eventually these 
meetings led to the formation of lodges and other more formal organi- 
zations designed to bring about the formation of a parish and the building 
of a church.” The first parish, Sts. Peter and Paul Lutheran, was of- 
ficially formed in 1901 (church building-1902/school some years later); 
it was followed by Sts. Cyril and Methodius Roman Catholic Church 
in 1903 (church building and school-1905); St. Gregory’s Byzantine Rite 
Catholic Church in 1905 (church building 1906/school some years later); 
and the Calvin Presbyterian Church in 1917 (church building-1921). 


Calvin Presbyterian Church in the foreground occupies the first site of Sts. Peter and 
Paul Lutheran Church. In the background is St. Gregory’s Byzantien Rite Catholic 
Church. (Photograph by authors, January, 1984). 
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SS. Cyril and Methodius Roman Catholic Church. (Photograph by authors, January, 
1984). 
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These ‘‘predominantly’’ Slovak parishes were joined by those of the other 
ethnic groups sharing the neighborhood, the first of which was St. Hed- 
wig’s Church (Roman Catholic Polish Parish) in 1905 (church 
building-1914/school-1926). Because residents took the initiative in the 
formation of these parishes and schools, they often had considerable con- 
trol over their direction, especially in the early years.” 

These parishes made the neighborhood even more attractive to 
potential migrants; their founding at the beginning of the decade un- 
doubtedly encouraged many others to migrate. Religious schools pro- 
vided another incentive, especially to Slovaks who witnessed their own 
schools closed or ‘‘converted for Magyarization’’ in the homeland. For 
residents in the Bird’s Nest, these schools represented a way to avoid 
efforts at Americanization promoted by the public schools. As a result 
many children from the neighborhood attended these parochial schools.” 

Drawing on their growing neighborhood and its greater resources 
(compared to alley communities), residents of the Bird’s Nest also started 
an incredible number of businesses. While most of these were small stores 
and shops that served the immediate neighborhood, several developed 
into substantial businesses that provided necessary goods and services 
for ethnic and religious needs.’* Most important, however, was the for- 
mation of Eagle Building and Loan Company in 1911. Controlled from 
within the neighborhood, residents built an institution that made possi- 
ble complete acquisition and building of the area, and expansion 
beyond.”* The building and loan was critical since over fifty percent of 
the neighborhood’s lots were sold by the PHLC during the 1910s, while 
the period from 1912 to 1917 was the period of greatest home construc- 
tion.”’ 

Although the neighborhood was divided by ethnicity, religion, and 
class, as well as by very different attitudes on assimilation,’* these divi- 
sions were subsumed by the needs of the neighborhood and the work- 
ings of informal groups. For some, the community revolved around the 
parish; Peter Glovna remembered that ‘‘it was just like a little village, 
and the pillar was St. Cyril.’’’? Nevertheless, they were a series of 
community-wide activities that drew residents together.*° Most impor- 
tant, ‘‘the first settlers tried to reconstruct, as closely as possible, the 
village system they were so accustomed to in Poland, Russia, and 
Slovakia. The close-knit warmth and familiarity of the village provided 
security and a sense of home to the recently displaced immigrants.’’*! 
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Ultimately, residents used the neighborhood as alley residents did theirs; 
everyone knew everyone else and interaction on the streets, front yards, 
and porches was extensive, especially in warm weather.” 

This neighboring activity, largely through informal, small groups 
of relatives and friends, made up a critical element in the neighborhood 
life. It provided the first level (past kin network) of organization, one 
that replicated itself as formal groups began in the churches, lodges, and 
benevolent associations as well as the workplace. These primary groups 
provided members with an immediate sense of belonging, a connection 
with larger, more formal organizations, and a way by which members 
of the primary group could collectively continue to construct a world 
view, maintain social control, and provide help and support for the 
needy.®? 

Like the alley community, the Bird’s Nest found that the external 
threat was often sufficient to contain internal conflict. Hostility, both 
formal (from police and other official sources) and informal (from per- 
sonal prejudice directed at residents), was extensive throughout the 
period. Outsiders, as in the case of alley communities, targeted the neigh- 
borhood as an eyesore and danger to the rest of the community; and 
police exercised their authority to ‘‘maintain social control by overen- 
forcing the law.’’** 


IV. Conclusions 


Based on these examples, it seems clear that migrants, via chain 
migration and efforts to gain entry/control over admission to a job mar- 
ket, began to establish residential enclaves.** If the process of neighbor- 
hood formation appears to have begun almost unconsciously, its develop- 
ment was quite conscious. While the presence of such neighborhoods 
is taken as given to most studies, what stands out in these two examples 
is the extent to which migrants took over their respective turfs, defended 
them, and built informal and formal institutions around them. In fact, 
the clustering provided the necessary context for virtually every further 
institutional development. If some or many migrants eventually passed 
through and out of the neighborhood, it remained(s) an important focal 
point in the lives of many, even those who could ‘‘escape’’ to more af- 
fluent suburban settlements.** The neighborhood, then, must be taken 
more fully into account as one, if not the most critical, of migrant 
institutions. 
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These neighborhoods provided the base for survival in the new ur- 
ban environment. They were the source of housing, employment, mutual 
aid, protection, family, and friends. They permitted parents to raise their 
children in an environment and through institutions over which the 
families exerted some control. They also provided a safe harbor from 
which migrants confronted the confusing city. Moreover, neighbors 
worked out their responses to the issues of ethnicity, acculturation, and 
assimilation in this context of everyday life. If neighbors chose diverg- 
ing paths, they were nevertheless paths that developed within the con- 
fines and context of the ethnic enclave. Rather than the stilted back- 
waters that Robert Park and others saw, these enclaves were vibrant 
with conflicts over life style, changing ethnic identity, adaptation, and 
even international issues.*’ Thus, to understand migrant organizations 
and the role they played in acculturation and ethnic identity, it is 
necessary to consider the first institution migrants created in the city, 
the neighborhood.” 

While these two neighborhoods were dramatically different, they 
both fit well into Suttles’ definition of a defended neighborhood. It seems 
quite likely that most immigrant enclaves also fit this description, even 
in cases where the areas was not so highly segregated from the surround- 
ing city by either physical barriers or class differences. A number of re- 
cent studies demonstrate that defended neighborhoods can hold up 
without these two elements.*” However, what seems most important here 
is the significance of scale. Because alley neighborhoods were small and 
unable to develop extensive formal organizations does not mean that 
they were any less important for maintaining and developing an ethnic 
consciousness and way of life. Rather, what the alley neighborhood seems 
to suggest is that small scale enclaves, whether hidden in alleys, or scat- 
tered along street fronts, continue to have flourishing primary group 
life: internal order and control, social service activities, and even some 
proto institutional life. Moreover, it is likely that ethnic identity is 
heightened in those situations when other groups are in such close prox- 
imity.°° 

In the case of the Bird’s Nest or larger ethnic communities,”' the 
significance of the neighborhood is often overlooked because of the ex- 
tent of ethnic organizational and business life. However, it is the popu- 
lation scale that makes possible this development. Nevertheless, these 
areas continue to be marked by extensive informal groups; their aggregate 
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makes the neighborhood and keeps it operating, although formal asso- 
ciations play an important role. 

Ultimately, then, we should expect smaller settlements to develop 
strong informal groups but few formal ones; the larger the community, 
the greater the potential for formal organizations to develop, although 
informal group life remains active and important. It may well be, as 
Fischer suggests, that ethnic identity is greatest in these smaller areas, 
less able to adapt or adjust to the new world. In larger enclaves, migrants 
have more space to consider alternatives, to pick and chose from diverging 
paths, more ability to adapt or adjust to things ‘‘American’’ by incor- 
porating them into their repertoire and making them ‘‘their own.’’” 

Finally, in addition to the observations concerning the importance 
of neighborhood as a migrant institution, it is worth noting the different 
conditions white and black migrants confronted. The caste barrier blacks 
confronted in Washington as well as the severely restricted housing mar- 
ket limited the potential for community development. Alley dwellers 
utilized highly creative methods to circumvent the nearly impossible con- 
ditions they confronted. To survive in this environment was success. 
In contrast, Slovak men and women were able to gain entry to more 
stable and better paying industrial jobs; eventually they secured some 
movement into semi- and even skilled positions as a result of their 
tenacious hold over jobs in their neighborhood. By doing so, they 
established ethnic occupational beachheads for their kin and progeny, 
while blacks were limited to day labor and positions in the secondary 
labor market.*? Similarly, Slovaks and other white ethnics through con- 
siderable personal and family sacrifice were able to purchase their turf; 
few black alley dwellers were ever so fortunate. In short, Bird Nesters 
could use their ethnic ties to establish and maintain occupational and 
property turf; blacks were ‘‘permitted’’ those jobs and housing no one 
else wanted. Dominance of these turfs, occupational and residential, were 
always transitory, requiring incredible human effort to maintain them 
or develop new ones. They seldom permitted an opportunity to grow 
or expand. 
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NOTES 


' Oscar Handlin concludes that ‘‘wherever the immigrants went, there was one com- 
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mon experience they shared: nowhere could they transplant the European village. 
Whatever the variations among environments in America, none was familiar. The 
pressure of that strangeness exerted a deep influence upon the character of resettle- 
ment, upon the usual forms of behavior, and upon the notes of communal action 
that emerged as the immigrants became Americans.’’ The Uprooted (2nd edn., 
Boston, 1973), 129. 


Louis Wirth noted that the ‘‘shift from a rural to a predominantly urban society. . . 
has been accompanied by profound changes in virtually every phase of social life,’”’ 
with the ‘‘substitution of secondary for primary contacts, the weakening of bonds 
of kinship, and the declining social significance of the family, the disappearance of 
the neighborhood, and the undermining of the traditional basis of social solidarity.’’ 
On Cities and Social Life, ed. by Albert Reiss, Jr. (Chicago, 1964), 79-80. See also 
Wirth, ‘‘Urbanism as a Way of Life,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 44 (July, 
1938), 1-24. 


Ernest Burgess, who devised the concentric zone theory from which this comes, con- 
cluded that ‘‘disorganization as preliminary to reorganization of attitudes and con- 
duct is almost invariably the lot of the newcomer to the city.’’ ‘‘The Growth of the 
City,’’ in Robert E. Park and Ernest Burgess, The City (Chicago, 1967), 54, 47-62. 


Howard Chudacoff found that while foreign born migrants ‘‘may have retained their 
social, economic, and religious communities, their incidence of movement out of the 
old neighborhoods and around the city make residential coherence a very temporary 
experience.’’ ‘‘A New Look at Ethnic Neighborhoods: Residential Dispersion and 
the Concept of Visibility in a Medium-Sized City,’’ Journal of American History, 
60 (June, 1973), 91. See also Chudacoff, Mobile Americans: Residential and Social 
Mobility in Omaha, 1880-1920 (New York, 1972), 154-55; Humbert S. Nelli, The 
Italians in Chicago: 1880-1930(New York, 1970), xii-xiii; Sam Bass Warner and Colin 
B. Burke, ‘‘Cultural Change and the Ghetto,’’ Journal of Contemporary History, 
4 (October, 1969), 173-88; David Ward, ‘‘The Internal Spatial Differentiation of 
Immigrant Residential Districts,’’ in Geographic Perspectives on America’s Past, 
ed. by David Ward (New York, 1979), 335-43; and Ward, ‘‘The Emergence of Central 
Immigrant Ghettoes in American Cities: 1840-1920,’’ Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers, 38 (1968), 343-59. 

The most classic statement of this position was that of E. Franklin Frazier: Southern 
black migrants to northern cities lost ‘‘restraints imposed by a simple folk culture’’ 
and created a ‘‘class of roving Negroes who will live a lawless sex and quasi-family 
life’? ‘*The Impact of Urban Civilization upon Negro Family Life,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 2 (October, 1937), 618. See also Frazier’s The Negro Family 
in the United States (Chicago, 1966), 207-92; Clyde Vernon Kiser, Sea Island to 
City (New York, 1968), 223; Gilbert Osofsky, Harlem: The Making of a Ghetto 
(New York, 1964), 135-49; Allen H. Spear, Black Chicago: The Making of a Negro 
Ghetto (Chicago, 1967), 167-80, x; Constance McLaughlin Green, The Secret City 
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(Princeton, 1967); and David Katzman, Before the Ghetto (Urbana, 1973). 


Warner notes that religious conflicts in American cities ‘‘forced all city dwellers to 
think of themselves either as Protestants or Catholics’’ or Jews, not as members of 
specific ethnic groups. ‘‘Cultural Change and Ghetto,’’ 178. See also Will Herberg, 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew (New York, 1955). 


Gilbert Osofsky, ‘‘The Enduring Ghetto,’’ Journal of American History, 55 
(September, 1968). 
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American City, 1890-1950 (Cambridge, Mass., 1975), 64-90; M. Mark Stolarik, 
‘Immigration and Urbanization: The Slovak Experience, 1870-1918"? (Ph.D. disser- 
tation, University of Minnesota, 1974), 69-109; Sylvia June Granatir Alexander, 
“The Immigrant Church and Community: The Formation of Pittsburgh’s Slovak 
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ily and Community: Italian Immigrants in Buffalo, 1880-1930 (Ithaca, N.Y., 1977). 


A number of studies do develop the role of family life in migrant settlements; this 
work represents a major contribution to the analysis of ‘‘informal’’ or primary group 
life in the city. For example, see Tamara K. Hareven, ‘‘The Historical Study of 
the Family in Urban Society,”’ Journal of Urban History, I (May, 1975). Unfortun- 
ately, such studies neglect the relationship of family and extended kin network to 
other informal-primary groups of neighborhood and community. What is missing 
here is a discussion of the informal social organization that makes up the neighborhood. 
For more complete analyses of social networks, see J. Clyde Mitchell, ed., Social 
Networks in Urban Situations (Manchester, 1969); Elizabeth Bott, Family and Social 
Network (New York, 1971); and Claude S. Fischer, To Dwell Among Friends: Per- 
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munities, 47, 44-81. See also Morris Janowitz, The Community Press in an Urban 
Setting: The Social Elements of Urbanism (Chicago, 1952). The contrived community 
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Social Construction of Communities, 82-107. 


Formal organization is an association that ‘‘is more or less purposefully created for 
the attainment of relatively specific and limited goals.’’ Marvin E. Olsen, The Proc- 
ess of Social Organization (New York, 1968), 92. Members are only partially in- 
volved and committed to such ‘“‘limited-liability’’ organizations; they relate to each 
other largely in terms of the organization and their specific interest in its goals. While 
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members may become ‘‘friends,’’ implying a much more intense relationship, and 
perhaps the development of a primary group or network, this is not the goal of the 
formal organization. Primary or informal groups, on the other hand, are ‘‘those 
characterized by intimate, face-to-face association and co-operation,’’ i.e., ‘‘the family, 
the play-group of children, and the neighborhood or community of elders.’’ Charles 
Cooley, Social Organization (New York, 1923), 23, 24. For a review of the signifi- 
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Chain migration has been defined as ‘‘that movement in which prospective migrants 
learn of opportunities, are provided with transportation, and have initial accommoda- 
tion and employment arranged by means of primary social relationships with previous 
migrants’’ (authors’ italics). John S. Macdonald and Leatrice D. Macdonald, ‘‘Chain 
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Memorial Fund Quarterly, 42 (January, 1964), 82. 
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village, at least on special occasions. Finally, many who left the ‘‘village’’ continue 
to own buildings there; their rental income made ‘‘escape’’ easier; it did not, however, 
break the ties. 


See Suttles, The Social Construction of Communities, 21-43. 


These environments are strikingly different; the two groups are even more different 
in terms of their past experiences, institutional life, and cultural baggage. Comparison, 
then, presents considerable problems; limited data make this even more problematic. 


For other efforts to compare the black and white experience, see Stanley Lieberson, 
A Piece of the Pie: Blacks and White Immigrants Since 1880 (Berkeley, Ca., 1980); 
John Bodnar, Michael Weber, and Roger Simon, ‘‘Migration, Kinship, and Urban 
Adjustment: Blacks and Poles in Pittsburgh, 1900-1930,’’ Journal of American 
History, 66 (December, 1979), 548-565; and Bodnar, Simon, Weber, Lives of their 
Own: Blacks, Italians, and Poles in Pittsburgh, 1900-1960 (Urbana, IIl., 1982). 


For a more complete discussion, see Borchert, Alley Life in Washington (Urbana, 
Ill., 1980). For a discussion of alleys elsewhere, see 223-37, 312-17. 

Ibid., 1-56. 

Cuyahoga County Treasurer’s Department Tax Duplicates, 1894-1923. Cuyahoga 
County Archives; Margaret Manor Butler, The Lakewood Story (New York, 1949); 
228; ‘‘City Plays Vital Role,’’ newspaper clipping-source unknown, May 5, 1955. 
Lakewood Historical Society; ‘‘National Carbon Company,’’ Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
September 10, 1977. The neighborhood has been known by a series of names; Bird’s 
Nest and Bird Town derive from the predominance of streets with bird names. Other 
names suggest how the neighborhood has been viewed by outsiders: The Settlement, 
the Village, ‘‘Dago Forum,’’ Carbon Town, ‘‘Little Slovakia,’’ and the Carbon 
District. John Fedor, ‘‘Just Look at the Street Signs to Find Bird Town,’’ Lakewood 
Ledger, December 14, 1967; Butler, Lakewood Story, 188, 228-29; Butler, Romance 
in Lakewood Streets (Cleveland, 1962), 41; Cynthia A. Ruder, ‘‘The Imprint of 
Cultural Values on Birdtown, Lakewood, Ohio,’’ unpublished typescript, May 1, 
1978. Lakewood Historical Society. 


Cuyahoga County Auditor’s Tax Maps, Cuyahoga County Administration Building. 
Vol. 35-City of Lakewood. 1890-1982. 


Fedor, ‘‘Just Look at the Street Signs.”’ 


Records of the District of Columbia, Record Group 351. National Archives. Board 
of Children’s Guardians, Children’s History, II: 1129, 1162, 1392; IV: 1581. See 
also Borchert, ‘‘Surviving the City: Persistence and Change in Black Folkways of 
Life in a New Environment,’’ paper presented at the Association for the Study of 
Afro-American Life and History, October 21-24, 1982, Baltimore, Maryland, 8. 


Federal Population Census Schedules, 1880, Washington, D.C., Record Group 29. 
National Archives; and Commissioners of the District of Columbia, Annual 
Report-1897 (Washington, 1897), 195-202. 

Federal Population Census Schedules, 1910, Lakewood, Ohio. National Archives. 
See also Federal Population Census Schedules, 1900, Lakewood, Ohio. National Ar- 
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chives. The less precise category ‘‘country of origin’’ makes it impossible to know, 
other than Hungary, where migrants came from. The 1910 census clears this matter 
up through more precise designation; in this case 70 percent listed themselves as 
‘Hungarian Slovaks’’ rather than merely ‘‘Hungary,’’ as in 1900. ‘‘Language’’ also 
permits more precise determination. 


While Josef Barton has concluded that Slovak migration to Cleveland was from more 
generally dispersed areas in Slovakia, migrating more by district than personal or 
village chains, other studies report considerably more personal contacts in the migra- 
tion process, both generally among Slovak migrants and specifically for Cleveland. 
Peasants and Strangers, 50-51, 54, 59, 63. Emily Greene Balch reports that nearly 
99 percent of Slovaks entering the United States in 1907-1908 planned to join rela- 
tives or friends. Our Slavic Fellow Citizens (New York, 1910), 433. Alexander reports 
that while Slovak migrants to Pittsburgh did migrate in chains either by village, or 
by the more loose ‘‘district’’ pattern Barton found, the selection of one’s residence 
in a given city was strongly influenced by friends and relatives. ‘‘The Immigrant 
Church,’’ 55, 68. Mark Stolarik also found ‘‘Slovaks in the United States and Canada 
originally reside(d) in distinct neighborhoods near their parish churches . . . most 
of these in each congregation hailed from the same cluster of villages in the old coun- 
try.’’ ‘‘Immigration and Urbanization,’’ 40. Stolarik and his co-authors of a study 
of Cleveland Slovaks reported similar findings for that city. Susi Megles, Mark 
Stolarik, and Martina Tybor, Slovak Americans and their Communities of Cleveland 
(Cleveland, 1979), 132. More important for this study, Stolarik’s analysis of parish 
records of one Bird’s Nest church found 68 percent were from the extreme end of 
one Slovak county; ‘‘nearly half of the group was from ... three neighboring 
villages.’’ ‘‘Immigration and Urbanization,’’ 41. For other information on chain 
migration of Bird’s Nest residents, see Mary Towarnicky, ‘‘Helping One Another 
in the New Land: The Old Timers Remember,”’ in SS. Cyril and Methodius Church, 
Diamond Jubilee, 1903-1978 (Lakewood, 1978), 67; and Common Pleas Court, 
Records of Declaration of Intention, Cuyahoga County Archives. Vols. 1-30, Oc- 
tober 10, 1906-September 8, 1913. 


Lorenzo J. Greene and Myra Colson Callis, The Employment of Negroes in the 
District of Columbia (Washington, 1930), 65. 


Borchert, Alley Life, 166-77. 


Federal Population Census Schedules, 1900, 1910, Lakewood, Ohio; U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Population and Housing-1940: Cleveland, Ohio and Adjacent Area 
(Washington, 1942), 106. This is not to suggest that conditions were easy or wages 
high. Jan Pankuch notes that ‘‘during the first years . . . their wages barely met 
their needs.’’ Dejiny Clevelandskych a Lakewoodskych Slovakov (Cleveland, 1930), 
24. 


Borchert, Alley Life, 85. 


Ibid., 183. The impact of alley conditions can be seen most clearly in comparison 
to national statistics. In 1910 the death rate for urban whites was 14.6 per thousand; 
for urban blacks, 24.3. James H. Jones, Bad Blood (New York, 1981), 37. For street 
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dwelling Washingtonians (white and black), the death rate per thousand was 17.56; 
for alley residents it was 30.09. William Henry Jones, The Housing of Negroes in 
Washington, D.C. (Washington, 1929), 45. 


Borchert, Alley Life, 183. 


Albina Molek, ‘‘Builders of the Spirit,’? Cleveland News, November 18, 1949; 
Howard Whipple Green, Planes of Living in Cuyahoga County: as Depicted by the 
Real Property Survey (Cleveland, 1940), 65. 


Green, Planes of Living, 58. 
Federal Population Census Schedules, 1910, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Federal Population Census Schedules, 1880, Washington, D.C. See Borchert, Alley 
Life, 68. 


Butler, Lakewood Story, 188. 


Federal Populaton Census Schedules, 1910, Lakewood, Ohio. In 1911, residents of 
the larger community, led by a prominent member of the Rhodes family, established 
a clinic in the neighborhood because of the severe health conditions, especially the 
high infant mortality. ‘‘Dispensary,’’ in ‘‘ History of Lakewood,”’ Clipping file, Lake- 
wood Historical Society; and Butler, Lakewood Story, 188-89. 


Borchert, Alley Life, 69-85. 


It is important to note that the household unit, which is usually considered the base 
of the urban neighborhood, was only part of a more important extended kinship net- 
work which included fictive kin adopted in the countryside or city. These extra-house- 
hold units tie residents of the alley together into ‘‘cliques’’ that make up the larger 
alley community. Alley residents were linked together in other ways; marriage of 
two alley residents linked two families and kin networks together. After some time, 
it is possible that most long-term residents in a given alley were linked by kinship 
to each other in multiple ways. 


Because the alley neighborhood/community remained an informal institution with 
no ‘‘records”’ of its activities, it is very difficult to determine the full extent of neigh- 
borhood activities and their import. Nevertheless, some aspects do seem to stand 
out: neighboring and entertaining, aid to the needy, common action on community 
needs, internal social control, and defense of the neighborhood against outsiders. 


For a description of the alley as meeting place, see Washington National Intelligencer, 
July 25, 1865; Washington Times, September 11, 1904; Washington Star, June 6, 
1930; Washington Daily News, April 15, 1954; Charles Weller, Neglected Neighbors 
(Philadelphia, 1909), 17, 82; Wilbur V. Mallalieu, ‘‘A Washington Alley,’’ Survey, 
28 (October 19, 1912), 71; Gladys Sellew, A Deviant Social Situation: A Court (Wash- 
ington, 1938), 17; and Daniel D. Swinney, ‘‘Alley Dwellings and Housing Reform 
in the District of Columbia’’ (M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1938), 141-42. 
During the winter, several homes in a given alley seem to have served as meeting 
spots. Dora Bessie Somerville, ‘‘A Study of a Group of Negro Children Living in 
an Alley Culture’’ (M.A. thesis, Catholic University of America, 1941), 20. These 
homes usually dispensed liquor, often homemade, providing residents with a social 
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center and tenants with a ‘‘second income.”’ 


For a discussion based on an analysis of historical photographs, see ‘‘ Photographs 
and the Study of the Past,’’ in Borchert, Alley Life, 291-93; Borchert, ‘‘Analysis 
of Historical Photographs,’’ Studies in Visual Communication, 7 (Fall, 1981), 51-56; 
and Borchert, ‘‘Alley Landscapes of Washington,’’ Landscape, 23 (No. 3, 1979), 6-8. 
Marion M. Ratigan, A Sociological Survey of Disease in Four Alleys in the National 
Capital (Washington, 1946), 59; Mary Redempta Forestall, ‘‘Trends in Housing, 
Delinquency, and Health in the Central Northwest Area in Washington, D.C.”’ (M.A. 
thesis, Catholic University of America, 1938), 32; Grace Vawter Bicknell, The In- 
habited Alleys of Washington, D.C. (Washington, 1912), 31; Weller, Neglected 
Neighbors, 47; Leonise Ruth Aubry, ‘‘Ambitions of Youth in a Poor Economic 
Status’’ (M.A. thesis, Catholic University of America, 1938), 3; Sellew, Deviant Social 
Situation, 46, 54; Sommerville, ‘‘Study of a Group of Negro Children,’ 24; 
Washington Daily News, August 29, 1941; Swinney, ‘‘Alley Dwellings and Hous- 
ing Reform,’’ 50, 73; Leonor Enriquez Pablo, ‘‘The Housing Needs and Social Prob- 
lems of Residents in a Deteriorated Area’’ (M.S.W. thesis, Catholic University of 
America, 1953), 56; Board of Children’s Guardians, Children’s History, I-VII (see 
especially [:233-34; II: 657, 667, 801); Washington National Republican, March 
24, 1862; and Washington Times, September 11, 1904. 


While it is impossible to recreate conversations between residents from the existing 
historical records, it is clear from a large body of literature in sociology and an- 
thropology that gossip plays a critical role in the maintenance of order as well as 
the development of a common world view. Scholars of black rural and small town 
life in the South noted the importance of gossip; Charles Johnson found that ‘‘com- 
munity gossip exercises restraint... . There are limits . . . and when these limits 
are reached violators are treated with unmistakable group disapproval.’’ Shadow of 
the Plantation (Chicago, 1941), 81, 82. Similarly, Hylan Lewis concluded that ‘‘gossip, 
or the possibility of gossip’’ makes residents ‘‘more careful of their behavior.’’ 
Blackways of Kent (New Haven, Conn., 1962), 193. ‘‘Those who show signs of group 
status deviation . . . are subject of a kind of group pressure marked by resentment 
and criticism.’’ Ibid., 191. 


See Al. L. Epstein, ‘‘Gossip, Norms, and Social Network,’’ in Social Networks in 
Urban Situations, 117-27. 


For example, see Swinney, ‘‘Alley Dwellings and Housing Reform,’’ 136-37; and 
Pablo, ‘‘Housing Needs and Social Problems,’’ 42. 


Borchert, ‘‘Urban Neighborhood and Community,’’ 615-18. 


Swinney, ‘‘Alley Dwellings and Housing Reform,’’ 121. 


Ibid.; Washington Post, December 26, 1948; Weller, Neglected Neighbors, 17, 22, 
97; Mallalieu, ‘‘Washington Alley,’’ 71; and the Rev. Daniel O’Connell, ‘‘The In- 
habited Alleys of Washington and the Early Social History of One Alley’? (M.A. 
thesis, Catholic University of America, 1953), 110. It is important to note that at- 
tendance in the rural South does not seem to have been especially large based on 
Lewis’ findings for Kent. Lewis, Blackways of Kent, 129-30. 
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Borchert, Alley Life, 185-86. 

Pankuch, Dejiny, 22. 

Ibid.; Mary Towarnicky, ‘‘Slovak Newcomers to America,’’ in SS. Cyril and 
Methodius Church, Diamond Jubilee, 1903-1978 (Lakewood, 1978), 66; Towarnicky, 
‘‘Helping One Another,”’ 67. 


Towarnicky, ‘‘Helping One Another,”’ 67. 


The Pleasant Hill Land Company was owned and run by Washington H. Lawrence, 
the president of the National Carbon Company. It seems clear that Lawrence pur- 
chased an extra large parcel of land from the Case Estate with the intention of develop- 
ing a residential area for workers. Butler, Lakewood Story, 228; ‘‘City Plays Vital 
Role,’’ ‘‘National Carbon Company,’’ Plain Dealer; and G. Frederick Wright, 
Representative Citizens of Ohio: Memorial-Biographical (Cleveland, 1914), 181-84. 
Since the factory was well outside the built-up parts of Cleveland, Lawrence may 
well have considered this development a necessity to attract workers; he must also 
have planned to make a good return on his investment. The difficulty of the com- 
mute from in-city residences to the plant prior to the completion of a street car line 
in 1898 was incredible. For examples, see ‘‘City Plays a Vital Role’’ and Pankuch, 
Dejiny, 23. 

Initially the early buildings were rented to workers; however, the PHLC sold off 
most of the improved lots within a couple years of construction. Cuyahoga County 
Treasurer’s Tax Duplicates, 1894-1923. There is some indication that the National 
Carbon Company (via PHLC) “‘sold lots to. . . immigrants on installments.’’ Loretta 
Ivany, ‘‘ ‘Birdtown’ Became City’s Ethnic Center,’’ Sun Post, June 30, 1979. 


Cuyahoga County Auditor’s Tax Maps, Cuyahoga County Administration Building. 
Migrants bought up lots on Plover first because they were cheaper due to their proxi- 
mity to the railroad tracks. Pankuch, Dejiny, 23. Residents not only bought up land 
in the neighborhood as soon as they could afford to, they also held on to the land, 
passing it on to relatives or selling it within the community. Paul Wrobel found a 
similar practice when he did an extensive participant-observation study of a 
Polish-American parish in Detroit. Our Way: Family, Parish and Neighborhood in 
a Polish-American Community (Notre Dame, Ind., 1979), 5. 


City of Lakewood, Building Department, Building Permits, 1900(?)-1982. It is inter- 
esting to note that no building permits appear to have been taken out by the PHLC, 
despite the fact that they clearly improved and built on one-fifth of the lots over the 
thirty year period before the last lot was sold (1923). Although the city records are 
incomplete, and use of building permits seems to have been casual in the early years, 
as well as the fact that many early records have not survived, it is strange that no 
PHLC permits remain in the records. Insurance maps and descriptive sources do 
confirm the company’s activity in this area prior to 1900. Thomas Flynn, Otto Barthel, 
R.H. Bunning, and Thomas Hassan, Atlas of the Suburbs of Cleveland, Ohio (Phila- 
delphia, 1898), Plate 24; Margaret Butler, Romance in Lakewood’s Streets 41; Ivany, 
‘© *Birdtown’ Became City’s Ethnic Center’’; and Cynthia A. Ruder, ‘‘The Imprint 
of Cultural Values.”’ 
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As Stephan Thernstrom found in Newburyport, however, home ownership came 
at a high price: ‘‘To cut family consumption expenditures to the bone was one such 
sacrifice. To withdraw the children from school and to put them to work at the age 
of ten or twelve was another.’’ Poverty and Progress: Social Mobility in a Nine- 
teenth Century City (New York, 1969), 155. 


Federal Population Census Schedules, 1910, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Pankuch, Dejiny, 22; Towarnicky, ‘‘Slovak Newcomers to America,’’ 66; Towar- 
nicky, ‘‘Helping One Another,’’ 67; and Ivany, ‘‘ ‘Birdtown’ Became City’s Ethnic 
Center.”’ 


Megles, Stolarik, and Tybor, Slovak Americans and their Communities, 132; Sts. 
Peter and Paul Lutheran Church, Seventy-Fifth Anniversary (Lakewood, 1976), 3; 
and Towarnicky, ‘‘Helping One Another,’’ 67. 


“cc 


One of the first Slovak employees recalled that he ‘‘ ‘got a job in the construction 
of the . . . factory. After I had worked there for a couple days, the boss told me to 
bring in a couple more men. I asked him how many I should bring; he answered 
as many as I could, even a dozen would do, he said. So I called up my brothers: 
Juraj, and Jan, also Jan and Juraj Nemec, A. Chovana and a bunch of others; Michael 
Urban and A. Goda all got hired. All the Scerbas; Jan Scerba, Jan Scerba, Jr., Adam 
Scerba, Andrej Rybanik and many others came in later.’ ’? Andrej Babej, quoted 
in Pankuch, Dejiny, 22. 


Alexander, ‘‘The Immigrant Church and Community,’’ 56-57. More importantly 
she notes that ‘‘at times, when firms desperately needed labor, foremen promised 
jobs to employees’ friends or relatives if they would send for them.’’ Ibid., 57. 


Tbid., 57. She also notes that ‘‘Slovaks and other immigrant groups came to rely 
on a system of personal relationships in order to get jobs.’’ Ibid. For more recent 
discussions of this process, see Richard Myer, ‘‘Interpersonal Relations in the Building 
Industry,’” Man, Work, and Society, ed. by Sigmond Nosow and William Form 
(New York, 1962) and William Kornblum, Blue Collar Community (Chicago, 1974). 


Sts. Peter and Paul Lutheran Church, Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, 2-3; Megles, 
Stolarik, and Tybor, Slovak Americans and their Communities, 133; Peter M. Glov- 
na, Sr., ‘‘History of SS. Cyril and Methodius Parish,’’ in SS. Cyril and Methodius 
Church, Diamond Jubilee, 33; ‘‘Sts. Peter and Paul Russian Orthodox Church,”’ 
undated newspaper clipping in Margaret Butler, ‘‘History of Churches’’ file, 
Lakewood Historical Society; ‘‘Ukrainian Church Dedication Is Set,’’ undated 
newspaper clipping in Butler, ‘‘History of Churches.’’ 


Stolarik, ‘‘Immigration and Urbanization,’’ 85-97. It is useful to note here that three 
of the first four Slovak churches in the neighborhood still have services in Slovak, 
although they have them in English as well. 


53, 


Ruder, ‘‘Imprint of Cultural Values’’; Butler, Lakewood Story, 207. In a fine study 
of Slovak Catholic leaders’ attitudes toward public education, Mark Stolarik found 
they ‘‘valued parochial schools above all else . . . worried much more about their 
children’s moral and national upbringing than about social mobility . . . had no use 
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for public schools . . . (which) ‘denationalize our children.’ ’’ ‘‘Immigration, Edu- 
cation, and the Social Mobility of Slovaks, 1870-1930,”’ in Randall M. Miller and 
Thomas D. Marzik, eds., Immigrants and Religion in Urban America (Philadel- 
phia, 1977), 107, 106. Both Barton and Stolarik report that 60 to 80 percent of Slovak 
children attended parochial schools. Barton, Peasants and Strangers, 145-46; Stolarik, 
“Immigration and Urbanization,’’ 165-66. The public elementary school in the Bird’s 
Nest had no teachers who could speak Slovak; of those children who did attend, few, 
if any, spoke English. Ruder, ‘‘Imprint of Cultural Values.”’ 


The 1930 City Directory includes over 75 businesses (17 local grocers) and 16 pro- 
fessionals and services available to the neighborhood run by local residents (or former 
residents). Cleveland Directory Company, Cleveland, Ohio City Directory-1930 
(Cleveland, 1930). 

Inspector, Building and Loan Association, 22nd Annual Report for the Year End- 
ing December 31, 1912 (Springfield, Ohio, 1913), 165. Orol Building and Loan Co. 
The founding president and secretary both lived on Plover, while only the treasurer 
lived outside the immediate neighborhood. He lived, however, just on the other side 
(north) of Madison Avenue, an area that Slovaks and other migrants expanded into. 
Pankuch noted that the Savings and Loan was in existence by 1902, so it may well 
have been operating to help residents long before its official charter in 1911. Dejiny, 24. 
Cuyahoga County Treasurer’s Tax Duplicates and City of Lakewood, Building 
Permits. 

For an excellent discussion on the conflict between ‘‘acculturationists and tradi- 
tionalists,’’ see Howard F. Stein, ‘‘An Ethnohistory of Slovak-American Religious 
and Fraternal Associations: A Study in Cultural Meaning, Group Identity, and Social 
Institutions,’’ Slovakia, 29 (1980-1981), 53-101. 


Peter Glovna, as quoted in Ivany, ‘‘ ‘Birdtown’ Became City’s Ethnic Center.’’ Glov- 
na’s father moved to the neighborhood in 1893 and was a founder of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, while his son lived on Plover for 40 years. Despite his recent move out 
of the area, he still maintains contacts and serves as parish historian. Glovna, ‘‘History 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius Parish.”’ 


“‘Residents of Birdtown also enjoyed neighborhood picnics and dancing to the sounds 
of bands which were set up on Magee and Madison Avenues.”’ Ivany, ‘* ‘Birdtown’ 
Became City’s Ethnic Center.”’ 


Ruder, ‘‘Imprint of Cultural Values,’’ 5. See also Ivany, ‘* ‘Birdtown’ Became City’s 
Ethnic Center,’’ and 1941 survey quoted extensively in Butler, Lakewood Story, 229. 


Ruder, ‘‘Imprint of Cultural Values,”’ 18. 


Alexander’s comment cited earlier that Slovaks came to rely on a system of personal 
relationships in order to get jobs (see note 70) needs to be put in a large context here. 
Social scientists have noted the importance of informal groups in a variety of settings 
from factory, army, street corner gang, and neighborhood. For example, see F.J. 
Roethlisberger and W.J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cambridge, Mass., 
1939); Samuel A. Stoffer, et. al., The American Soldier: Studies in Social Psychology 
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in World War II, 2 vols (Princeton, N.J., 1949); Edward Shils, ‘‘Primary Groups 
in the American Army,”’ in Robert Merton and Paul Lazarsfeld, eds., Studies in 
the Scope and Method of the ‘‘The American Soldier’’ (Glenoce, Ill., 1951); W. 
Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community (New 
Haven, Conn., 1941); William Foote Whyte, Street Corner Society (Chicago, 1943); 
and Kornblum, Blue Collar Community. 


Butler, Lakewood Story, 228, 188; Cleveland Press, May 13, 1947; and Ruder, ‘‘Im- 
print of Cultural Values,’’ 1, 3, 18. 


* An important part of the process, of course, involved competition for housing with 


other groups, a restricted housing market accessible to migrants and their work. 


Many former residents of the neighborhood return at least once a week for religious 
services on Sunday; many do so more often. See also Wrobel, Our Way. 


Robert Park observed that ‘‘certain urban neighborhoods suffer from isolation.’’ ‘‘The 
City,’’ in Park and Burgess, The City, 8. For a different view, see Alfred Kazin, 
A Walker in the City (New York, 1951). 


The persistence of these areas, outliving in some cases the institutions that came after 
them, attests to their vitality. 


* In the Bird’s Nest the continuing presence of churches of each ethnic group suggests 


the continuing vitality of each group. For other examples, see Cybriwsky, ‘‘Social 
Aspects of Neighborhood Change’’; Cybriwsky and David Ley, ‘‘Urban Graffiti as 
Territorial Markers,’’ Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 64 (1974), 
475-505; and Kornblum, Blue Collar Community. Some older studies infer the same 
conclusions: Helen L. Wilson and Eunice W. Smith, ‘‘Chicago Housing Conditions, 
VIII: Among the Slovaks in the Twentieth Ward,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
20 (September, 1914), 145-69; Emily W. Dinwiddie, Housing Conditions in 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1904); Janet Kemp, Report of the Tenement House Com- 
mission of Louisville (Louisville, 1909); Ulf Hannerz, Soulside (New York, 1969); 
and Whyte, Street Corner Society. 

See Claude Fischer, The Urban Experience (New York, 1976). In his more recent 
study, Fischer has found the current city ‘‘a mosaic of intense ethnic worlds rather 
than. . . a landscape of ethnic disintegration.’’ Moreover, ‘‘urbanism — or at least 
the concentration of specific ethnic groups — more often bolsters than breaks down 
ethnicity. As the urbanism of the community increased, respondents were more likely 
to be ‘ethnics.’ ’? To Dwell Among Friends, 204, 206. 


For example, Hamtramck is an extreme case where Polish-Americans developed their 
own community on a massive scale. In 1950, 70 percent of the 44,000 residents of 
this independent community in Detroit were of Polish-American ancestry. Arthur 
Evans Wood, Hamtramck: A Sociological Study of a Polish-American Community 
(New Haven, Conn., 1955), 13-28. 

Fischer, To Dwell Among Friends, 207. See also Peter Rose, Strangers in Their Midst: 
Small Town Jews and Their Neighbors (Merrick, New York, 1977). 


See note 23. 
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TABLE 1 
Bird’s Nest Population 1900-1940 
i900* 1910** 1920+ 1930T 19407 
Population 429 2,186 4,145 3,729 3,125 


*Manuscript Census-Federal Population Census Schedules, 1900 Lakewood, Ohio. 
**Manuscript Census-Federal Population Census Schedules, 1910 Lakewood, Ohio. 


+ Federal Population Census Schedules, 1920 Lakewood, Ohio for census tract LW18. Unfortunately, the cen- 
sus tract leaves out one side of one street in the neighborhood. 

{Federal Population Census Schedules, 1930 Lakewood, Ohio for census tract LW18. Unfortunately, the cen- 

sus tract leaves out one side of one street in the neighborhood. 


*Bureau of the Census, Population and Housing — 1940: Cleveland, Ohio and Adjacent Area (Washington, 
1942), 106. Unfortunately, the census tract leaves out one side of one street in the neighborhood. 
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TABLE 2 
Occupations of Alley Dwellers 1880 
Federal Population Census Schedules, 1880. 
Washington, D.C. Record Group 29. National Archives 
Occupations, 1880* 
Adult Males (16 or older) 
Occupation N % 
Unskilled 1,641 59 
Service 251 9 
Semi-skilled 318 12 
Skilled 233 8 
White-collar 50 2 
Proprietor (and self-employed) 112 4 
Professional 28 1 
Agriculture/Fishing 17 1 
None 124 4 
TOTAL 2,774 100 
Adult Females (16 or older) 

Occupation N %o 
Unskilled 4 = 
Service 1,742 49 
Semi-skilled 70 2 
Skilled 6 _ 
White-collar 10 = 
Proprietor 8 = 
None (includes ‘‘at home,’’ ‘‘keeping house,”’ 

and ‘‘at school’’) 1,780 49 
TOTAL 3,620 100 


*The substantial numbers of alley dwellers in skilled through professional activities is the result of a classifica- 
tion system that is markedly different from the ones generally used. It was used here to detect ‘‘class’’ dif- 
ferences within the alley population. Thus, barbers are classified as skilled, while a number of ‘‘proprietors’’ 
are, in fact, junkmen. Virtually all the adult alley population should fall in the unskilled, service, or semi-skilled 
areas. See Borchert, Alley Life, 306-08. 
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TABLE 3 
Occupations of Residents of the Bird’s Nest 1900 


A. Adult Males — 15 years of age or older. 


Occupation Number Percent 

Wnskilled. yg -peals bare ieee smoe twee ao ens eatin Beemer 147 92% 
SEQVICE soo ses SHEDS ER CRS TARR ARE DIO SEMT WOR eee eee 3 2 
Semicshilled: «ego ede ev- ae be 8S Re ORS SR RE CES AE CESK BaKe 0 
BkMGay tec satan h oul le Mee tacos 8 Sara Se eee amare & EO 5 3 
WiRTtERGOUAR wiv ow ea eS 8 Hind Geo GGs OR Ewe GO SME Bete H4Nes 0 
PrOpriclOR on ckrey sesahs RES sae Re Rew TRE BaRER ere aha Yy 2 1 
Protessional. si casas cave BER OS POE RS IAT eURISSYHiSS eos 0 
Agricultural’ ; scan nssas sexes SRRRe ERT! BO RES OSES CATS 3 2 

Total 160 100% 


B. Adult Women — 15 years of age or older. 


Occupation Number Percent 

UWnsSKed sas eel searcesee er giue Saws ee pes Sree ISDE eee 2 50% 
SGRViCe! casda-ctiS ae pes Xe ecas Oi ae Pe ee eRe eee EES 2 50% 
Ser SRT sore aa de vB poser Severe de n'a. ay GMa ake dea ew wee Teme EI vrapens 0 
DRUNERD (sc S156 Gi SE Sr FWA HGH DRA sHle SG AGINS BITAG 2S Ow De 0 
Wrhitescollar . cuisw sateen 644M ew Rte SOR eo Me EAP ese ae amen 0 
Proprietor 20.4003 sGoea eras Ee ews Kale Be OWE oom) BWSR 0 
AgricultGral <cachs shits cache ROEM POLE AMET ODPM SHOR 0 

Total 4 100% 

TABLE 3 


Occupations of Residents of the Bird’s Nest 1910 


A. Adult Males — 15 years of age or older. 


Occupation Number Percent 

Winskilled’ sass yedare corked bows eekis C94 Ge RAV eb tee ORES 791 84% 
SQIrvitG. 6254559 aRTES PEER EE DEE REEDS BERT ER LAS Bea BK 19 2 
DEMM=SKINOE cc: Sus ete habit Cbd Ah ee Oe ee A oe Facey lc’ 38 4 
DRIMCEL at Sart doy tia’ a Rie bre Sitabe Riki be hy bees aie sla dat ee te 78 8 
Wihitescollar 2 cis Sat is6. 2 ited dds Se Weide wows wwreatew es 10 1 
PrOpriétOr’ esse cen dis, farews ea eds w BS Is ESS wT & ecu saES 11 1 
Protessiotial:’ sc. wee baa tiose she yb teed sarees ceroers 1 

Aoriciltaral 2.93 cope reams ehams Bes aPes Rees eSPRE Eee eS 1 


Total 949 100% 
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B. Adult Women — 15 years of age or older. 


Occupation Number 

WU SRIEG, «tou. aes: & cores 6 es Sox dard gua hoy duwthS Wal Qe ood Shane Ash aw ORGS 75 
S6Lvice. 000 se0eeee ba Syed ST SEs Oe th 3a SAR OSE LEER’ s 33 
Semi-skilled) s<.c2:0:4 omc-84 £G4- OR ISAT ES RE eR OER 0 
Sled cc Gos ror cartes MB ah be Sh owe Sw ak eboney 4 
WAUICORCOIIAR ac; Sethe tense Sarees Sip aay Semen oe Meee LA dn arses nein ea se 1 
1d 0) 015 (140) a a ae aan cP 0 
Professional «ono ademas dg hawa re tev Eh oepoven oven touxeia 0 
Agricultural 23.0vce pe see Ras & FETA Pe wRT eA FE CaS 8 0 

Total 113 

TABLE 3 
Occupations of Residents of the Bird’s Nest 1940 
Occupations Number 

Oeeupations not TEported! visa 5 tase eLawd Kise ONES Phas 2 
TONE A a2 cte nc peel RGSS bgwiie sea urate eunennomed 184 
SER UIGE: SMOUKEDS socicic ios an acd: caver waar ve Sig Bee iarreandttelbey aoe Ml sdcoms io salen. wwsidr 83 
DOMmeEStiC: SEFVICE WOLKERS: 5.c.-0-5- 6 Ga0a e+ eee Sete Rae eee 98 
Operatives and kindred workers «4: 145003 ce0neeevwae ous 478 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers ................-. 105 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers .............2.000005 96 
Proprietors, managers, and officials: .........0 04 acm eee oe 29 
Sémisprofessional’ .s<2vss0ssnee ceaeaodese s sonantuswses 4 
Professional: « saads .a2¢ed< rises Sages SUS ORE Se RAE AERO RS 13 

Total 1,092 


45 


100% 


Percent 


100% 


Bureau of the Census, Population and Housing — 1940: Cleveland, Ohio and Adjacent Area (Washington, 


1942), 106. Census tract leaves out one side of one street of neighborhood. 
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The Matica slovenska 
and Its Relation 

to the Development 

of Slovak Literature* 


Norma L. Rudinsky 


The distinctively Slavic institution of the matica can perhaps be 
best described as a national library, publishing house, university, scientific 
institute, academy of scholars, and nationalistic missionary society — 
all in one. The earliest examples — the Matica srbska founded in 1826, 
Matice éeska in 1831, and Matice moravska in 1836 — were like the 
later Matica slovenska, founded in Turciansky Svaty Martin on August 
4, 1863, in playing an important role in literary development.' But the 
Slovak Matica assumed a special significance because of the much more 
desolate circumstances of the Slovaks in Hungary. This difference makes 
a particularly interesting study not only of the Slavic matica movement 
but also of the special place of literature in Slovak intellectual history. 

In speaking of the relation of the Matica slovenska to Slovak 
literature, one has to distinguish between the effect of the actual institute 
as it existed (from its founding in 1863 to its closure by Magyar authorities 
in 1875 and since its reopening in 1919) and the effect of the spiritual/ 
psychological or symbolic nature of the Matica even when it did not 
exist, 1.e., 1875-1919, and in a certain sense when it was ‘‘only’’ a na- 
tional library without a membership base, from 1951 to 1968. One also 
has to consider the symbolic meaning whenever a Matica was established 
outside Slovakia, as has happened several times. 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented at the panel ‘‘The Matica slovenska: 
120 Years of Survival’’ sponsored by the Slovak Studies Association during the Fif- 
teenth National Convention of the American Association for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies held in Kansas City, Missouri in October 1983. 
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It is also necessary to distinguish the direct effects of the Matica 
from its indirect effects, that is, from all its general educational results, 
such as greater literacy and a higher cultural level that came from ac- 
tivities like publishing almanacs, setting up amateur theatricals, or digni- 
fying folk literature by collecting and reciting it. By all such results the 
Matica contributed to the development of a socia! and intellectual en- 
vironment in which Slovak literature could arise. Literary works are 
always a response of an artist to a particular time and place; the general 
activities of the Matica provided a stimulus to literary talent and helped 
to secure an audience for that talent. But having mentioned this indirect 
effect, I shall confine myself to the direct effects of the Matica on Slovak 
literature, and first to those that occurred while the Matica actually 
existed. 

The special relation of the Matica to both language and literature 
is indicated in the list of presidents and directors. The office of presi- 
dent (predseda), which until 1945 was an honorary position and could 
be held by two or three people at a time, has had over thirteen occupants; 
at least four were major writers (Jan Francisci, Pavol Orszdgh- 
Hviezdoslav, Ladislav Novomesky, and Vladimir Minaé — Novomesky 
having two terms, before and after his prison sentence), and five were 
literary historians or at least had strong literary interests (Stefan Moyses, 
Jozef Kozaéek, F.R. Osvald, Jur JanoSka, and Marian Blaha). Of the 
seven directors (spravca), which is the chief administrative position, one 
was a major writer (J.C. Hronsky) and three were major literary his- 
torians (Jaroslav Vléek, Jozef Skultéty, and Jan Martak, who had two 
terms).’ If the secretaries (tajomnik) are added as major officers, they 
were all literary figures except Franti8ek Hefmansky, a linguist, and 
Jozef Cincik, an artist and art historian: Stefan Kréméry, Rudolf Klacko, 
Hronsky, Martak, and Stanislav Met¢iar.’ 

It is hard to see much real effect upon literature from the first Matica, 
even though one of its functions was to publish and distribute literary 
works. The major Slovak writers of that time were only beginning to 
write and publish just before the Matica was closed. For example, Hviez- 
doslav’s first poems were published in 1868 but in Skalica, not in Mar- 
tin, as was also his journal Napred. Svetozar Hurban-Vajansky’s first 
book, a collection of poems, came out in 1871 but again in Skalica, not 
Martin. Elena Maréthy-Soltésova’s first story was published in 1881, 
and Martin Kuku¢in’s first story appeared in 1882 when the Matica 
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was closed. In fact, probably the only really significant literary work 
during the time of the first Matica was the collection and preservation 
of folk literature, the two-volume collection Sbornik slovenskych narod- 
nych piesni, povesti, prislovi, porekadiel, hadok, hier, obyéajov a povier 
in 1870 and 1874, the second volume of which was edited by Pavol Dob- 
Sinsky. This work was, of course, very important in the establishment 
of Slovak folk literature as well as ethnography. Otherwise, however, 
the twelve issues of the annual publication Letopis Matice slovenskej 
and the 44 books published by the Matica carried some literary history 
but primarily in relation to language, not literature.’ 

After the Matica was reopened in 1919, its first official literary divi- 
sion was the Literary History Department (Literarnohistoricky odbor 
MS), which was formed on May 11, 1922 by separating the history of 
literature section (historickoliterarna sekcia) from the History Depart- 
ment (Historicky odbor MS). The latter had been established at the sec- 
ond general assembly of the Matica in August, 1920. The first officers 
of the Literary History Department were Jaroslav Vléek as president, 
Albert Prazak as vice-president, and Stefan Kréméry as secretary,’ and 
they gave the department its basic tone for the next decade. The Depart- 
ment was enlarged in February, 1925 by adding to it many writers from 
the literary section of the Arts Department (Umelecky odbor MS), and 
its name was changed to the Literary and Literary History Department 
(Literarny a literarnohistoricky odbor MS). But the old name was taken 
again the next year, and it remained the Literarnohistoricky odbor® until 
it was ended in 1953, when its work was taken over by several institutes, 
such as the Literarny archiv MS and the Institute of Slovak Literature 
in the Slovak Academy of Sciences (Ustav slovenskej literatury SAV) 
in Bratislava.’ This name, in fact, indicated its main function: it col- 
lected manuscripts bio-bibliographies, memoris, and the like.* One of 
its first activities was to collect and publish Vléek’s history of Slovak 
literature in 1923, and it contributed to the Sbornik Matice slovenskej 
pre Jazykospyt, narodopis, dejepis a literarnu historiu, which, however, 
even though edited first by Vléek, then by Skultéty, in its first decade 
contained much more on ethnography and language than on literature.° 
Also, much of the work done then depended upon Czech scholars who 
— like Vléek himself, Praz4k, and Flora Kleinschnitzova — treated 
Slovak literature as a branch of Czech literature, which affected their 
research goals and interests. 
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It has been said by Lubomir Durovié that although the first 
Czechoslovak Republic de jure challenged the existence of the Slovak 
nation by the official theory of the ‘‘Czechoslovak nation,”’ it de facto 
saved the nation by means of the great opportunities it provided com- 
pared to the Hungarian period.'® This can be seen very clearly in the 
changes that occurred in the Matica after 1930 when a new generation 
of Slovak scholars had been trained whose chief interest was in Slovak, 
not Czech, culture and who wanted to consider its specificity and its 
relation to other Slavic cultures, not to Czech culture alone. In 1935 
the Sbornik was divided into specialized parts with individual editors: 
Ludovit Novak edited the language section and Stanislav Me¢iar the 
literary section. The arrival of such a literary scholar as Andrej Mraz 
in 1930 meant, therefore, a change in emphasis not only from narodopis 
or ethnography to literature, but also from bio-bibliographical works 
to critical and evaluative studies and monographs on individual authors, 
such as Janko Krdal’, Jan Kalintiak, Samo Chalupka, and Ivan Krasko.'' 
In addition, several foreign Slavists, such as the Russian Dmitri Cizev- 
skij and the Pole Wladyslaw Bobek, contributed to the Sbornik several 
comparative studies relating Slovak literature to the general stream of 
Slavic literatures and in important respects changing the interpretation 
and periodization of Vléek, which had been followed also by Albert 
Prazak in the dozen or more works on Slovak literature he published 
in the Matica in the 1920s and after 1932 in the Uéena spoloénost’ 
Safarikova. In fact, it is interesting that the first effort to determine a 
real periodization of Slovak literature in itself, not in terms of the 
periodization of Czech literature as Vléek and Prazak had done, was 
made by the Pole Bobek in 1937; little work was done again on the 
periodization of early Slovak literature until the Marxist historians did 
it in 1958 in the first volume of the Academy of Sciences literary history.'? 
Apart from literary history, however, there was really little formal esthetic 
analysis or study of the theory of literature. The major exception (and 
it is truly major) was the publication in 1939 of the book Vyvin sloven- 
ského versa od skoly Stuirovej by the Russian-born formalist and struc- 
turalist MikulaS BakoS, who developed a more modern esthetic analysis 
than anyone else had done. According to Pavol Stevéek, it has ‘remained 
a book of cardinal importance’’ to this day.'? 

The Sbornik was not the only literary journal published by the 
Matica, however. More important was Slovenské pohl’ady, which has 
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been, and still is, a sort of microcosm of Slovak cultural life since it was 
founded by Jozef Miloslav Hurban in 1846. Hurban’s purpose in start- 
ing the periodical was ‘‘to apply consistently in Slovak cultural life the 
principles of science and criticism.’’'* In the first six years of its existence 
(1846-52), it reflected the major events of Slovak intellectual life — in- 
cluding Hurban’s defense of Stir’s language codification in 1846. 
Although halted by the censors and by financial difficulties in 1852, it 
was resumed in Martin in 1881 and continued with first Vajansky as 
editor, then Jozef Skultéty publishing and editing it until 1919. In 1921 
the Matica started it up again under the editorship of Stefan Kréméry, 
and it remained a monthly published by the Matica until 1953, when 
it was taken over by the Slovak Writers’ Union, whose organ it is to- 
day. In the Matica period, it was edited by Kréméry until illness forced 
his retirement in 1932, then Andrej Mraz until 1938, and Stanislav 
Mefiar until 1945; with a few exceptions in that period everyone pub- 
lished there: nationalists, internationalists, Catholics, Lutherans, Com- 
munists, realists, surrealists, social realists.'* Unlike the Sbornik, Sloven- 
ské pohl’ady always carried original works of literature — poetry and 
stories — as well as literary history and criticism. Thus it contributed 
to the growth of literature itself, not just to literary criticism. 

Besides these two journals, however, the Literary History Depart- 
ment supported literature in another way: by republishing the ‘‘classics’’ 
in collected editions, including all the works of Hviezdoslav, Vajansky, 
Kukuéin, Timrava, the Stir school, and also contemporary writers, such 
as Janko Jesensky, Hronsky, and Martin Razus.'* Unfortunately, these 
editions of the classics were not usually prepared according to consis- 
tent, modern editorial principles, either in selection and arrangement 
of the material or in linguistic and textual standards. Skultéty, Mraz, 
and Medfiar each followed his own editorial system, and editorial assistants 
acted even more freely. Numerous living authors complained about their 
treatment, and this was true after World War II as well as during and 
before."’ 

Furthermore, the Matica did not always select for publication the 
best current works. It showed no interest in Kuku¢in’s Mat’ vola 
(1926-27), published by G.A. BeZo in Trnava, nor did it issue Milo Ur- 
ban’s Zivy bié (Prague, 1927), which is generally rated as by far the 
best Slovak novel published in the 1920s. But this can be regarded as 
a sign of the times: In its early period the Matica could be in contact 
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with almost everything, but as Slovak opportunities grew geometrically 
with education and the other new advantages, the Matica and Martin 
could not hold everything in their own hands, and other literary centers 
were developing. Bratislava became the major competitor, not only 
because of the professors at the University, but also because of the 
newly-established Slovak Academy of Sciences and Arts (Slovenska 
akadémia vied a umenf) in 1942, which eventually developed into the 
current Slovenska akadémia vied. In fact, organizational changes in the 
Matica also became necessary to meet the increasingly specialized growth 
of knowledge itself in the second half of the twentieth century.'* 

The changes in the Matica that occurred after World War II have 
to be seen in this context: No organization could continue as the sole 
cultural and scientific institution, as the arts and social sciences became 
much too complex to be governed in a single organization, especially 
an institute far away from the capital city, the chief metropolis, and the 
seat of the main university system. Major changes would have occurred 
even without the Communist takeover in 1948 or the Marxist-Leninist 
theories of internationalism and the leading role of the Party — all of 
which tended to diminish the importance of the Matica. When the law 
of 1954 reduced the Matica to the single function of a national library 
and bibliographic institute, I think the fact that it kept exactly its literary 
relations — its archival, bibliographic, library, and museum activities 
— is not at all surprising and indicated its basic function from the begin- 
ning. But with this point, we are faced with the symbolic meaning, the 
psychological/spiritual effect, of the Matica slovenska apart from its 
physical existence. 

This brings us to the second kind of effect upon literature the Matica 
has had. In the extreme Magyar persecution at the time of the Matica’s 
early life, it became a sort of guardian and protector of the Slovak na- 
tion, which specifically came to mean the guardian of Slovak self-expres- 
sion, of literature and language. Historians have recognized and shown 
how closely the Slovak sense of identity, the sense of self, is tied to 
language; Peter Brock, for example, has called the Slovaks a ‘‘cultural- 
linguistic nation.’’'? The Matica was literally the defender in the battle 
with Czech linguists over the Pravidld, and in the gathering of signatures 
of 128 writers — essentially all the practicing writers of the time — on 
a petition to request revision of the Pravidla, Slovaks were completely 
united on the language issue. The petition caused such bad feelings on 
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confessional and political grounds between ‘‘Czechoslovaks’’ and 
‘‘Slovaks’’ that the Catholic J.C. Hronsky (who had collected the 
signatures) and the Lutheran Elena Maréthy-Soltésova published a 
soothing joint letter in Narodnie noviny. But there was no disagreement 
on the language issue itself.”° This need to defend the Slovak language 
stopped after the period of the Slovak Republic and Czech acceptance 
of Slovak individuality in the KoSice Program of 1945, and the linguistic 
‘‘purism’’ stopped when it was no longer needed as a defense.”' Although 
Slovak language and literature did not still have to be protected as such, 
the Literarny archfv and the Literarnomuzejné oddelenie were continu- 
ing the guardianship of the past, as allowed by the law of 1954. 

Such a narrow view of the Matica as guardian, however, is ap- 
parently not sufficient to satisfy the Slovak image of the Matica, because 
demands were made for a change in the liberal 1960s, especially at the 
hundred-year jubilee in 1963. The restrictive law of 1954 was replaced 
by the law of 1968, which restored the Matica’s membership base, gave 
it a biographical department, and made it responsible for cultural rela- 
tions with foreigners of Slovak ancestry. The insults of President An- 
tonin Novotny against the Matica were taken by Slovaks as insults against 
the whole nation and used by the liberals (Czech as well as Slovak) in 
1968-69 both to remove Novotny from office and to improve the status 
of the Matica. The book published then, Z véle ’'udu obnovena, ex- 
presses this continuing view of the Matica as a response to the people’s 
need.” Clearly, the historical and the current concept of the Matica in- 
cludes its ability to propagate (not only to preserve) among Slovaks their 
sense of identity in their language and literature. 

This mission can be seen in another way. I have said that one also 
has to consider the psychological effect of the Matica as a moveable in- 
stitute that can be established by Slovaks outside Slovakia. This first 
occurred in 1893 when the ‘‘Matica slovenska in America’’ was founded 
in Chicago by American Slovaks centered around the Reverend Stefan 
Furdek’s Jednota and Gustav MarSall-Petrovsky’s Slovak v Amerike. 
It published several works before it dissolved in 1897, including a literary 
journal similar to Slovenské pohl’ady.** A ‘‘Matica slovenska in 
Yugoslavia’’ was established in 1932 in Petrovec, near Novi Sad, where 
a large and compact group of Slovaks had lived for two hundred years; 
it lasted until 1948. The Zahraniéna Matica Slovenské, founded by 
Stanislav Medéiar and J.C. Hronsky after World War II in Argentina, 
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with collaborators in the United States and Canada, still exists. In all 
three examples, the literary activity (both planned and actually carried 
out) followed the traditional lines of Matica activity. For example, Me¢iar 
collected and published material on Martin Kukuéin while he lived in 
Chile and also reprinted and analyzed certain works by J.C. Hronsky.”* 

Even while the Matica was closed from 1875 to 1919, it seemed 
to produce various alternatives to fill its place. For example, the women’s 
organization Zivena was founded in 1869, but it was not closed by 
Magyar officials since it was just a women’s organization, and therefore 
was presumably insignificant. Its annual meeting occurred in August 
because it had been founded at the Matica general assembly, so the 
August meetings of Zivena became a substitute for the banned August 
general assembly of the Matica.”* Zivena also developed a publishing 
program and an almanach, Letopis Ziveny, to fill the gap left by the 
closed Matica. This substitution became possible because the Slovak 
women’s movement was primarily an arm of the national movement 
rather than a genuine feminist drive. In part this was true because the 
Slovak nationalists, such as Ambro Pietor, were instigators in founding 
the women’s organization; they were looking for help in the struggle 
against Magyar domination. But it was also true because the leader of 
the women’s movement soon became Elena Maréthy-Soltésova, daughter 
of a poet of the Stir school, and more of a nationalist herself than a 
feminist in her own fiction (unlike the fiction of Timrava, which was 
more nearly feminist).** Therefore, I think the work of Zivena can be 
said to belong to the Matica tradition. In the same period, but outside 
Tur¢iansky Svaty Martin, other nationalist centers began to develop 
among Roman Catholics, such as the Spolok sv. Vojtecha in Trnava. 
In addition, Karol Salva’s press in Ruzomberok began to compete with 
the Matica, as did the journal Dennica, edited by Terézia Vansova in 
Pfla.”’ 

In referring to physical effects as opposed to symbolic effects, or 
maticas abroad and alternative institutions, it is clear that I am con- 
sidering a movement rather than only the major institute that move- 
ment produced. The Matica movement was and is bigger than the in- 
stitute itself, and in fact has spread, I think, much farther and deeper 
in Slovak literary life than the institute itself indicates. For example, 
one can see evidence of the identification of Slovak selfhood with literature 
in the theory of comparativistics of Dion¥z Duri’in in the Institute of 
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Literature of the Slovak Academy of Sciences, and also in the analysis 
of specifically Slovak elements in lyricized prose by Jan Stevéek of Com- 
enius University.”* I do not think it is stretching the point too much 
to say there is something distinctively Slovak about the ambitious at- 
tempt of the ‘‘Nitra School’’ of literary theory to utilize and adapt con- 
cepts from Czech and Polish structuralism and the Tartu semioticians 
to create what Edward Mozejko has called ‘‘the introduction of a new 
discipline — the poetics of metatexts . . . a universal metalanguage of 
art. . . the investigation of so-called intersemiotic translation . . . anew 
communicative poetics of literature and art.’’” 

To conclude, therefore, the Matica slovenska as an institute resulted 
from the particular political situation of the Slovaks in Hungary, but 
it continued and has been periodically renewed because it is a symbol 
and a symptom of the historical Slovak self-identification with its language 
and literature. 
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The Modernization 
of Slovakia: 


The Role of Vocational 
High Schools, 1918-1938 


Owen V. Johnson 


Most of the modern nations and nationalities in Eastern Europe 
began as cultural movements. Writers and teachers were among their 
earliest leaders. As these movements grew in size, they turned into 
political movements, with lawyers playing increasingly important roles.' 
Most of the research on East European national development has focused 
on these changes. None of these developing nations could long survive, 
however, without an adequate industrial, commercial, and modern 
agricultural base. Such development has been the thread of continuity 
in twentieth-century Eastern Europe behind the facade of radical political 
change. 

This article examines the basis of economic change which was laid 
down in three types of secondary schools in interwar Slovakia, the com- 
mercial academies, and the industrial and agricultural high schools. That 
they were not a top priority of the new Czechoslovak government is in- 
dicated by the fact that none was opened until the fall of 1919, nearly 
a year after the creation of the new Republic, while the first Slovak gym- 
nazium had opened its doors only two weeks after the seizure of power 
by the new state. 

The common tie of these three types of schools was that they were 
more likely to draw their students from the middle schools, in contrast 
to the gymndazium, which usually admitted students directly from primary 
schools to its eight-year curriculum. In part this is explained by the fact 
that these schools attracted a different type of student, one who was in- 
terested not in becoming a lawyer, a doctor, or a teacher — those peo- 
ple went to the gymndzia or the teacher training institutions — but the 
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one who wanted to become an “‘independent entrepreneur.”’ 
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Each of these schools will be discussed separately. 

Like the other vocational secondary schools, the commercial 
academies performed a dual function. Their four-year curriculum was 
designed partially to prepare students to assume responsible positions 
in business or banking offices (e.g., two foreign languages, including 
German, were in the curriculum) and partially to prepare those students 
who wished to study at an institution of higher learning. The course was 
general, with no provision for specialization.’ 

Graduates were eligible to study at the Vysoka obchodna Skola 
(Commercial College) in Prague, or, effective 1924, after passing the 
supplementary exam(s) (given in Slovakia only in Bratislava) in Latin 
and philosophical propedeutika, at the Law Faculty in Brno.’ Begin- 
ning in 1934, they were also eligible to attend military officers’ school. 
Graduates who did not go on for further education had the right, after 
one year’s practice, to the ‘‘independent management of a business.’”* 
Most often, however, they became officials in banking or commerce, 
or gained employment in the state bureaucracy.° 

The entrance requirements to these schools were the same as for 
other vocational schools. The prospective applicant either had to be at 
least age 14 and have completed four years at a realka or some kind 
of gymndazium, or be a graduate of the middle school, with appropriate 
grades. Preference was given to applicants with business experience.° 

Those persons who had passed their gymndzium maturita 
unanimously or with distinction could take a one-year post-graduate 
course at a commercial academy (one such course was set up at 
Bratislava); those who had received a ‘‘with majority’? mark would be 
accepted only if there was room. Gymndazium graduates could also enter 
the third year of the commercial academy on a tentative basis, having 
however to take several supplementary exams by Christmas.’ 

The traditional Hungarian disdain for commerce, and hence, for 
commercial education, left its imprint on public attitudes toward the 
business academies. When the Bratislava Commercial Academy opened 
for business in the fall of 1919, nearly a third of the regularly enrolled 
students were Czechs. Czechs were in the majority at the attached 
post-graduate course.® 

It took time to overcome the negative attitudes, time for these schools 
to demonstrate their worth. As a chronicler at the Kosice Commercial 
Academy noted, the school ‘‘overcomes the mistaken tradition in the 
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Slovak people that only the high school, specifically the gymnazium and 
not a commercial school, can insure the Slovak son or daughter a regular 
functional education.’’® In those early years, it was often necessary to 
personally convince the parents of prospective students of the value of 
the commercial education. 

One means of persuasion was money in the form of scholarships. 
In the early years, however, state aid was not very generous, about one 
grant per school.'® It appears that the total amount of support rose 
significantly beginning with the 1928/29 school year. An increasingly 
important source was the regional Slovak government. Overall, gov- 
ernment assistance for the commercial academies generally is a carbon 
copy of the assistance to the gymnazia. 

The old Hungarian schools operated uninterrupted through the 
1918/9 school year. By the following fall, two schools had been closed, 
at Humenné and Revica, for lack of students; the rest were taken over 
by the state. Because there were no Slovaks qualified to teach in this 
field, Czechs were brought in to serve as both professors and principals. 
The old three-year pattern of instruction was continued until the passage 
of a new law on February 15, 1922, which formally established four- 
year academies at Bratislava, Kosice, and Martin. By fall, a fourth 
academy was opened at Banska Bystrica. The close proximity of the last 
two named schools soon led to an apparent superfluity of places, and 
the school at Martin was forced to close, doing so one grade at a time, 
beginning in 1923/4.'' The postwar recession and the deindustrializa- 
tion of Slovakia which accompanied it, coupled with an essentially rural 
population, were surely the major causes. They discouraged parents who 
might otherwise have thought of enrolling their children.'? 

The recovery which soon followed led to a new interest in this type 
of school, leading to the establishment of an institution at Nitra in 1926/7 
— considered a replacement for Martin — and at Trenéin and (once 
again) Martin in 1927/8. Job offers were now two or three times higher 
than the number of graduates.'? Although the Depression forestalled the 
establishment of any additional schools for nearly a decade, the number 
of students continued to rise steadily, except for a slight fall occasioned 
by the coming of age of the tiny World War I generation. In common 
with the expansion in the number of gymnazia just before the outbreak 
of World War II, a commercial academy was set up at Humenné in 
the 1937/8 school year, where there had once been a Hungarian school. 
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The importance of the government’s role in fostering commercial 
education is demonstrated by the fact that all of the commercial academies 
in Slovakia were state institutions. Only two of the approximately thirty 
other schools in the Republic were owned and operated by the state. 

The commercial academies had a reputation of quality both at home 
and abroad because they enrolled a highly select group of students chosen 
from among many applicants. The teachers were highly qualified, at- 
tracted by high pay. Even teachers of general educational subjects earned 
more than they would in a gymndazium or a redlka. The only additional 
requirement was that they needed to have some minimal knowledge of 
business.'* The curriculum was evenly divided between subjects of general 
instruction (with a heavy dose of languages) and business subjects. 

Strictly speaking, study at the commercial academies did not end 
with a maturita exam.'? Even though the examination was optional, most 
students took it because it was necessary for admission to the univer- 
sity, and it could mean a higher position or rate of pay on many jobs. 
(It should be noted that a higher precentage of commercial academy 
students went on for additional studies than did students from the in- 
dustrial high schools.)'® 

In an effort to encourage students to go into business for themselves 
upon graduation rather than taking up an administration job, the com- 
mercial academies developed a program in which students would spend 
their summers working in various shops. Local banks, district and county 
governments, and chambers of commerce raised the money to pay the 
students for the experience. The Depression forced a cutback in the pro- 
gram. There is no evidence that the program achieved its goal.'’ 

Like the industrial high schools, the commercial academies actual- 
ly were only the anchors of larger educational institutions. In all cases, 
there was a two-year business school attached. According to Cver¢ko, 
‘*Students showed a preference for the two-year business schools because 
they provided educational opportunities for students from the poorer 
families and for young women who desired employment in offices.’’'® 
In some instances, these business schools, when located in places other 
than at acommercial academy, themselves served as centers for shorter 
term business courses.'’ The school at Bratislava was even more com- 
plex because it had both Czechoslovak and Hungarian divisions. 

Published statistics on the commercial academies normally included 
data on both the academies and the attached schools, making it more 
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difficult to study the makeup of the student body of the academies alone. 
Nevertheless, some observations can be made, especially when the 
published statewide statistics are considered in conjunction with the 
analysis of the statistics from the annual reports published by the schools 
(also see Figure 1 and Table 1). 

One of the more interesting aspects is the presence of a slowly in- 
creasing number of women in these schools. This contrasts strongly with 
the industrial high schools. While the postwar recession nearly wipes 
out an initial female enrollment of better than ten percent, a gradual 
improvement which began in the mid-twenties continued to the end of 
the Republic, so that by the 1936/7 school year, more than a fifth of 
the students were women. The percentage of women graduates, in line 
with the general trend, was several percent less. 

At Nitra, the students were primarily children of white-collar 
workers, teachers, professors, doctors, lawyers, businessmen, and shop- 
keepers, in other words, the better situated elements of the society. About 
one third of the students came from working class families.” 


INDUSTRIAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


The industrial high school (priemyselna skola), with a four-year 
curriculum, witnessed a slow development over the history of the first 
Czechoslovak Republic. As was the case with vocational secondary 
schools in general, there were not very many of them. Anton Stefanek, 
who as Referent for Education in Slovakia helped established the school 
system, realized the need for these schools, but recognized the public 
had little appreciation for them: 


It is necessary that Slovaks understand the value of 
technical, industrial and commercial schools. Yes, secondary 
schools there must be, gymnazid and redlky, but all people 
cannot be gentlemen with tender hands.”! 


Although several of these institutions had been in existence during 
Hungarian rule, they were in the larger cities, where the Slovak presence 
was small. Further, they lacked dormitories, making attendance 
somewhat difficult for other than city residents.” 

Three Czechoslovak industrial high schools opened in the fall of 
1919, with the first graduates emerging in 1923. Two were in Brati- 
slava, a mechanical engineering school (strojnicka) and a building or 
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civil engineering school (stavitel’ska), sharing the same facilities. KoSice 
had a dual language engineering school. A chemical high school opened 
in Banské Stiavnica in 1921, followed by a second building school in 
PreSov in 1931. The final institution to open its doors was the elec- 
trotechnical high school in Banska Bystrica, commencing operations in 
the fall of 1936. Study at each institution, partially general and partially 
technical, ended with a maturita examination. 

The mechanical engineering school was designed to provide 
‘‘general and professional education, such as needed by managers of 
smaller engineering firms or factories with engineering systems, or by 
technical officials.’’ The course lasted four years. Applicants for the school 
needed to have completed four years of gymnazium studies, or middle 
school plus the one-year supplementary ‘‘naukobeh.’’ Students with only 
three years of gymndazium or who had completed middle school educa- 
tion with a grade of at least ‘‘good,’’ and who could prove they had 
at least one year of on-the-job experience, could also be admitted.” 
Preference went to those with practical experience. An entrance exam 
was required. Like the commercial academies, vocational schools of 
shorter duration were attached to each industrial high school. 

The goals of the other types of industrial high schools were similar 
— to train the students for skilled managerial and technical jobs, or for 
university study; the admission requirements were nearly the same, too. 
The civil engineering high school was designed to provide theoretical 
and practical instruction for future independent owners of construction 
firms, especially those dealing in concrete, reinforced concrete, and 
carpentry, as well as for private or state technical officials.** Graduates 
were expected to be able to construct a dwelling. 

The chemical high school’s aim was the provision of general and 
specialized education in combination with practical experience for future 
factory owners, administrators, and factory officials for various chemical 
plants, such as dye-works, printing, bleach or soap plants, glassworks, 
fertilizer facilities, etc.??> The electrotechnical school, which had no 
graduates in its short existence, was also to give both general and 
specialized instruction combined with practical experience, to owners 
or managers of machine or electrotechnical factories, or other factories 
with machine systems, and for technical officials of the larger private 
or state engineering organizations.”° 

The graduates of industrial high schools could, after passing a sup- 
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plementary exam, also study at the technical universities, although few 
did, both because of the exam, and because, until the fall of 1938, there 
was no technical university in Slovakia, a fact which also handicapped 
these schools in their efforts to attract students.”’ 

In the fall of 1934, a transport division was added to the construc- 
tion high school in Bratislava, the express aim of the change being to 
facilitiate graduate placement, particularly in the medium-sized and small 
firms.”* 

The practical nature of the study at the industrial high schools re- 
quired that no private students be allowed. Forty applicants were to be 
admitted each year at each school, except for the chemical high school, 
to which a maximum of thirty were allowed. If an aspiring student passed 
the entrance examination at a particular school, but was not admitted 
because of lack of sufficient places, he could seek admission elsewhere 
in the Republic.” When the schools opened in the fall of 1919, applicants 
from Slovakia were few. A call was sent out to the Czech students in 
the overcrowded industrial high schools of Bohemia and Moravia to come 
to Slovakia. There were promises of travel and other support, anything 
to help raise the enrollment.*° Of the 77 students who enrolled at the 
two schools in Bratislava, 42 were Slovak and 26 were Czech.?! 

The total number of students experienced a steady, but slow climb 
upward because with the opening of each new school, approximately 
one class was opened each year (see Figure 2 and Table 2). In 1925, 
however, the Ministry of Education announced plans to gradually close 
the chemical high school ‘‘because the present conditions in the chemi- 
cal industry in no way assure the students the fulfillment of the ambi- 
tions which lead them to the school.’’ The Ministry of Education (MSano) 
backed down, however, and agreed to continue to operate the school, 
provided first year enrollment reached 20 students.” 

Overall, the number of applications to all the schools was moder- 
ate until the mid-thirties, when both the expansion of industry in Slovakia 
and the imminent opening of the technical university led to an explo- 
sion of interest in these schools. At Banska Bystrica, for instance, the 
number of applications exceeded the number of admissions by 4 or 5 
to 1. A similar jump in interest developed in Bratislava about the same 
time. Earlier, nearly everyone who passed the entrance exam was ad- 
mitted. (About one-third of the applicants failed the test.) 

Although there has been no research on the subject, it is probable 
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that the limited number of these schools was a hindrance in the expan- 
sion of the number of students, not only because there was a limited 
number of places, but also because students from a large part of the 
more Slovak areas of Slovakia could attend these schools only if they 
could afford to pay room and board. The schools themselves did not 
have their own dormitories, although the two Bratislava schools had ac- 
cess to up to 100 places in the city’s Secondary School dormitory.** 

The founding of the electrotechnical school at Banska Bystrica pro- 
vides some fine examples of the government’s general attitudes toward 
the need for industrial education in Slovakia. The campaign for the es- 
tablishment of the school was led by the Banska Bystrica City Council 
and by the Central Slovak Chamber of Commerce. The latter made 
the initial move in May 1934, urging the city council to join forces. The 
Chamber pointed out the lack of this particular kind of education in 
Slovakia. Two months later, the City Council wrote to the Ministry of 
Education, stressing how the creation of this school would further the 
development of Slovakia: 


The continuing electrification of Slovakia is not yet finished; 
thus, not only would many jobs in this area await the gradu- 
ates of the school, but the power-stations in Slovakia have a 
continuing lack of well-educated Slovaks.** 


The Ministry of Education responded the following spring, expressing 
doubt that there would be a sufficient number of students with the re- 
quisite preparatory education, and suggesting doubt that, in view of the 
economic crisis, the graduates could be placed. The economic upswing 
which was even then beginning apparently erased all doubts. The flood 
of applications had proved Prague wrong, at least on a delayed basis.*° 

With the exception of the chemical high school, very few girls en- 
rolled in the industrial high schools, the total reaching a high of 6% 
percent in 1929/30 and 1930/1. There is no obvious explanation for the 
chemical school exception. 

Information on scholarship aid is too skimpy to make any 
judgments. 


AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


The two schools known as higher agricultural schools showed the 
least change of any of the secondary level institutions in Slovakia dur- 
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ing the interwar Republic. One was the higher agricultural (or farm- 
ing) school in KoSice, founded on the ruins of a prewar college level 
Hungarian Academy, and the other the higher forestry school in Ban- 
sk4 Stiavnica. There also had been a Forestry Academy there, although 
its building fell to the industrial high school. Both agricultural schools 
were administered by the Ministry of Agriculture through an inspector 
of agricultural instruction in Bratislava, one of six such offices in 
Czechoslovakia.** The school in Ko%ice was one of more than a dozen 
higher farming schools in the Republic, that in BanskA Stiavnica one 
of four higher forestry schools (one of three Czechoslovak) in 
Czechoslovakia.’ 

Both schools opened in the fall of 1919 and graduated their first 
classes in the spring of 1923. The faculty consisted almost entirely of 
Czechs.** 

The goal of the Farming School at KoSice was the education of ‘‘in- 
dependent agricultural entrepreneurs’’ as well as officials who could han- 
dle agricultural affairs for the government or serve cooperatives in an 
office capacity.** The curriculum sought to make of the student an 
‘‘agricultural intelligent who could learn not to limit himself to that which 
is generally known, but who would also try to look for new ways and 
methods; in short, that it kindle and nurture in the young man the skill 
of application and, as much as possible, initiative.’’*° Students, of whom 
30 were admitted each year, had to be at least 15 years of age, and to 
have completed either middle school, or the first four years of a gym- 
nazium. In addition, boys and girls who had completed the shorter two- 
year peasant school course with distinction could be admitted. Preference 
was to be given to those from peasant families who would be farming 
independently.*' Originally three years in length, the school was con- 
verted to four years in 1920/1 (Ministry of Agriculture 21308/1920). 
The expanded curriculum permitted an expansion of general education 
and a deepening of technical subjects, as well as greater emphasis on 
the practical element of instruction. In addition, new subjects were added 
to prepare the students better for the modern world, including civics, 
business, typewriting, the cooperative movement, and milk processing.” 

The program of study ended with the maturita exam. Graduates, 
after passing supplementary exams, could study at the College of 
Agriculture, the College of Veterinary Medicine, Commercial Colleges, 
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or the Military Academy. A Provincial Institute of Agriculture Research 
was attached to the school. 

Applicants for the higher forestry high school also needed to be 15 
years of age, and have completed the lower four years of a gymnazium, 
or a middle school plus the one-year continuation course (naukobeh). 
Preference was given to sons of forestry employees and workers. No 
women were allowed. All graduates of secondary schools could pass 
directly into the second year of the school and, if they passed the re- 
quired examination, advance directly into the third year of study.” 

The entering class was at first limited to 30 students, a figure later 
cut to 20. Only in exceptional cases were students from Bohemia and 
Moravia to be admitted. They had to be able to prove that a job would 
be awaiting them upon graduation." The goal of the school was to pro- 
vide education for an efficient forest service and for the administration 
of smaller forest properties or the lumber business and industry and to 
provide an education corresponding to the general level of advanced 
secondary education. 

The four-year course concluded with maturita exams. Graduates 
could attend the forestry division of the College of Agriculture after com- 
pleting supplementary exams in language and mathematical subjects.” 
Those who wished to enter state service directly (which was the rule) 
were required to pass a state exam in the appropriate field. 

There is some irony in the generally held assumption that ‘‘through 
the incorporation of agricultural Slovakia, the Czechoslovak Republic 
has become nearly self-supporting as regards the supply of agricultural 
produce,’’”* yet so little attention was given to developing an advanced 
system of agricultural education in Slovakia. Part of the answer lies in 
the small size of so many of the land holdings, which would make fur- 
ther education superfluous. Prior to 1918, these two schools, existing 
on the level of junior colleges, had turned out officials and employees 
to manage the great estates of the Hungarian magnates. In fact, interest 
in attending the Czechoslovak school does not seem to have been over- 
whelming. For one thing, social attitudes worked against it. One stu- 
dent remembered first enrolling at a teacher training institute, then per- 
suading his father that employment possibilities after graduation from 
the Farming School would be much better. His mother and sister, how- 
ever, were appalled by his withdrawal from the teacher training institute, 
and insisted he go back to it, which he did.*’ The Referent for Agriculture, 
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Pavel Blaho, had to take special pains to insure that there were enough 
students at all in the first years.** The school in Koice had particular 
trouble attracting Slovak students. In 1920/1, only 7 of 23 first year 
students were Slovak.” In that same year, only 21 of 48 students at Ban- 
ska Stiavnica had parents living in Slovakia. There were more Czechs 
than Slovaks in the first forestry graduating class.*'! Further discourag- 
ing the establishment of more schools was the argument that Slovaks 
were eligible to attend similar institutions in the Czech lands. 

Because these schools were both ‘‘one of a kind’’ they drew students 
from all over Slovakia. For instance, KoSice, in 1929/30, had represen- 
tatives from more than half the counties of Slovakia.*? This made the 
provision of housing important. Initially, Ko8ice had a dormitory for 
45 students. It was replaced in the 1923/24 school year by the Ministry 
of Agriculture with a building which housed 120. A temporary dormitory 
was established at Bansk4 Stiavnica in 1920 within the school itself.®? 
However, once the school had reached its full complement of four classes 
in the fall of 1922, the need for classrooms forced the dormitory’s closing. 

Between a half and two-thirds of the students received financial aid, 
the majority of which, after 1929, came from the regional government 
in Bratislava. Prior to that time, the counties and districts frequently 
gave support.” State aid was channeled through the Ministry of 
Agriculture.** Financial aid on the average was about twice as large for 
the students in Ko8ice as in Banska Stiavnica. 

Total enrollment at the two schools remained constant between 160 
and 200 students (see Tables 3 and 4). Girls were eligible to attend the 
school in KoSice, but hardly any did. Between 90 and 95 percent of the 
enrollment consisted of Czech and Slovak students, with a sprinkling 
of Ruthenians (particularly in the more accessible KoSice), Germans, 
and Hungarians. The percentage of students who were Catholic initial- 
ly was very high (88 percent), but by 1925 declined to a level of about 
70 percent, at which it remained. The percentage of Lutherans, at first 
very low, rose to 15-20 percent by 1925. The fact that the Lutheran 
percentage was slightly higher than in the population as a whole can 
be attributed largely to the fact that Banska Stiavnica was situated in 
a more strongly Protestant area. There also were regularly small numbers 
of Orthodox, Greek Catholic, and Jewish students. 

Students at both Bansk4 Stiavnica and KoSice tended to be well 
above the minimum age, with the largest number in the 19-20 year old 
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range. Those from agricultural families were in the majority at Ko8ice 
and usually in the minority at Bansk4 Stiavnica. In addition, if from 
agricultural backgrounds those at KoSice were more likely to come from 
larger landholders.”* 


HIGHER COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


An additional specialized school, the Higher Cooperative Agricul- 
tural School, a private institution, was opened in Bratislava in the fall 
of 1936. The goal of the school’s four-semester course was to provide 
‘‘professional theoretical and practical preparation or development in 
cooperative consciousness and education for capable cooperative officials 
and functionaries for Slovakia, as well as for friends of the cooperative 
idea.’’*’ Prior to the opening of the Slovak school, the cooperative of- 
ficials had been drawn from the graduates of the commercial academies 
and agricultural schools, as well as from officials of financial institutions. 
The Central Cooperative Council ran a similar school in Prague, but 
it was not able to accept all applicants from Slovakia. Stipends for students 
from Slovakia had been made available on the basis of reciprocity, 1.e., 
service in Slovakia. The Bratislava branch of the Cooperative Council 
lacked funds as well as a building to start its own school. When the lat- 
ter problem was solved, the former became available.” 

Three groups were eligible for admission. The majority were to 
have completed a high school education, with preference given to 
graduates of the higher agricultural school in KoSice and the commer- 
cial academies, as well as those who had cooperative experience. A sec- 
ond group was drawn from those who had completed with success at 
least the first four years of high school or middle school, and who had 
also successfully completed agricultural or business school and had at 
least two years of cooperative experience. This group required entrance 
exams. A third group, persons not citizens of Czechoslovakia, could be 
admitted in special cases. The total from the second and third groups 
was not to exceed 8 places in the class of 24.*° 

In the two years the school was in operation, about half of the 22 
students were age 23 and older; they came from many different districts 
across Slovakia. From a religious standpoint, the Lutherans were 
over-represented (see Table 5), with 35 percent the first year and 45 
percent the second year. The parents of about two-thirds of the students 
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had agricultural occupations. There is no reference to the sex of the 
students, although it can be presumed that all were men.® 


CONCLUSION 


It is unavoidable that some of the information presented in this ar- 
ticle represents what might be called ‘‘microhistory.’’ In it are catalogued 
various beginnings and small changes. It is because these changes have 
previously not been recorded in an organized fashion that certain pro- 
cesses of national development in twentieth-century Slovakia have not 
been properly understood. 

It is generally recognized that too few students in developing coun- 
tries study mathematics or the scientific professions.*' In many ways, 
Slovakia was an undeveloped country. Consideration must be given, 
however, to priorities in national formation. Given the necessity of 
creating an intelligentsia within a national grouping, the most immediate 
and most important concern is for an intelligentsia which will be visible 
to the public. Slovak-speaking lawyers to handle legal and administra- 
tive affairs, Slovak-speaking doctors to minister to the public, and 
Slovak-speaking teachers to teach Slovak culture were far more impor- 
tant at the outset than the development of a technical intelligentsia for 
developing a Slovak national consciousness. 

Certainly the opportunities in the interwar republic to employ the 
skills gained in the vocational high schools were rather limited for a variety 
of reasons related to the formation of a new state-system in Eastern 
Europe. The lack of an adequately trained agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial intelligentsia became painfully visible during the short- 
lived existence of the Slovak state (1939-1945). But, if it were not for 
the modest accomplishments in this field by the so-called bourgeois 
republic, the rapid growth begun in the Slovak state and continued in 
the renewed postwar Czechoslovak Republic would not have been so 
dramatic. 


NOTES 


' This periodization is outlined, among others, by Stanley Z. Pech, ‘‘Right, Left, and 
Centre in Eastern Europe 1869-1940: A cross-National Profile,’ Canadian Journal 
of History, Vol. 16, No. 2 (1981), pp. 237-262. 
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Total Students 
Bratislava 


Banska Bystrica 


KoSice 
T. Sv. Martin 
Nitra 
Trenéin 
TOTAL 
of which women 
Percentage 
Students in senior 
class 
of which women 
Nationality 
Czechoslovak 
Czech 
Slovak 
German 
Jewish 
Hungarian 
Polish 
Other 


Czechoslovaks at 
Hungarian Schools 


Religion 
Roman Catholic 
Greek Catholic 
Czech Brethren 
Lutheran 
Reformed 
Orthodox 
Jewish 
Czechoslovak 
Other Protestants 
None 


Parental Occupation 
Agriculture 


Industry-own business 


Free Professions/Intelligensia 


State Employees 
Commerce 
Workers. 


Place of Residence 

Commute 

Live with parents or 
relatives in town 


Live with guardians 


Birthplace 
City of School 
Other Slovakia 
Foreign 
Bohemia 


Moravia/Silesia 
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Table 1 — Commercial Academies 


1919/20 
146 


36 


40 


222 
31 
13.96 


54(27.69) 


22(11.28) 


119(61.03) 


97(15.23) 


13(9.49) 
78(56.93) 
4(2.92) 
25(18.25) 
17(12.41) 


1920/1 


174 


64 
74 


1921/2 1922/3 1923/4 1924/5 1925/6 1926/7 
150 134 133 151 134 132 
18 50 78 105 115 
93 112 124 130 119 124 
103 103 63 33 17 
40 
346 367 370 392 375 411 
21 38 51 68 58 52 
6.07 10.35 13.78 17.35 15.47 12.65 
24 40 74 71 88 
2 4 4 8 9 
324(93.6) 343(93.5) 372(61.69) 
35(5.80) 
105(17.41) 
6 9(1.49) 
17 10 69(11.44) 
1 7 13(2.16) 
1 1 
1 
208(60. 1) 384(58.45) 
3 
3 
73(21.1) 
4 
1 
35 
1 
18 


94(30.13) 
14(4.49) 
139(44.55) 
36(11.54) 
29(9.29) 
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Table 1 — Commercial Academies 
1927/8 1928/9 1929/30 1930/1 1931/2 1932/3 1933/4 1934/5 1935/6 1936/7 1937/8 
169 178 188 202 228 221 204 201 194 182 
122 109 122 132 147 150 152 173 
125 134 133 133 136 140 164 171 
39 67 94 119 124 123 131 147 
75 107 125 125 127 136 134 140 141 146 221 
49 84 118 155 150 154 155 205 
579 679 780 866 912 924 882 909 937 1024 
82 97 121 137 160 177 159 163 187 224 
14.16 14.29 15.51 15.81 17.54 19.16 18.03 17.93 19.96 21.88 
193 185 185 214 205 190 
31 27 36 32 32 35 
867(92.5)  973(95.0) 1061(76.33) 
101(7.27) 
178(12.81) 
23 17 19(1.37) 
32 28 
7 4 8(0.58) 
8 2 
2 4 
905(65.06) 
104(15.83) 215(15.46) 
7(1.07) 23(1.65) 
12(1.83) (including Uniate) 16(1.15) 
110(16.74) 143(10.28) 
18(2.74) 53(3.81) 
18(2.74) 36(2.59) 
22(3.35) 
111(17.43) 145(11.91) 
16(2.51) 6(0.49) 
204(32.03) 408(33.53) 
235(19.31) 
180(28.26) 291(23.91) 
29(4.55) 132(10.85) 
604(52.16) 
264(22.80) 


290(25.04) 
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Table 2 — Industrial High Schools 


Total Students 1919/20 1920/1 1921/2 1922/3 1923/4 1924/5 1925/6 

Bratislava-mech. eng. 45 81 117 131 128 126 112 
-civil eng. 32 68 53 79 88 105 120 

KoSice-mech. eng. 41 86 116 136 130 144 138 

Banska Stiavnica-chemical 10 27 52 79 82 

PreSov-civil eng. 

TOTAL 118 235 296 373 398 454 452 
of which women* 3 2 2 1 11 7 

Students in senior class 52 75 55 
of which women 1 1 0 

Nationality 

Czechoslovak 211 270 346 

Russian/Ruthenian/Ukrainian 3 2 3 

Hungarian 1 1 

German 4 4 

Jewish 16 18 14 

Other 1 1 2 

Religion 

Roman Catholic 178 

Greek Catholic 4 

Czech Brethren 1 

Lutheran 42 

Reformed 2 

Orthodox 2 

Jewish 42 

None 25 


*almost all women studied at Banska Stiavnica 
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Table 2 — Industrial High Schools 


1926/7 1927/8 1928/9 1929/30 1930/1 1931/2 1932/3 1933/4 1934/5 1935/6 1936/7 
117 117 120 121 129 123 137 142 131 135 132 


104 114 117 113 126 126 116 93 98 99 88 
138 129 133 136 150 157 155 151 144 147 133 
88 110 106 123 134 130 128 108 118 
26 60 111 93 
447 470 476 493 539 562 596 595 599 600 583 
7 12 24 32 35 29 21 19 5 16 
112 112 138 134 139 166 
7 12 6 4 3 6 
567 552 
3 4 
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Table 3 — Agricultural High Schools 


1919/20 1920/1 1921/2 1922/3 1923/4 1924/5 1925/6 


Ko8ice-Agricultural School 25 45 68 96 100 107 109 
Banska Stiavnica- 
Forestry High School 48 77 98 95 85 84 

TOTAL 93 145 194 195 192 193 
of which women 0 0 1 0 1 2 
No. in senior class 0 0 

Nationality 

Czechoslovak 87 139 184 183 180 178 

Russian/Ruthenian/Ukrainian 3 2 5 5 

German 2 2 2 4 2 6 

Hungarian 3 3 4 4 2 1 

Jewish 2 

Bulgarian 1 1 

Unknown 1 

Other 1 1 3 

Religion 

Roman Catholic 82 128 157 151 149 140 

Greek Catholic 1 4 3 3 4 

Czech Brethren 1 2 2 1 

Lutheran 8 11 22 26 26 32 

Reformed 1 

Orthodox 1 2 5 

Jewish 2 1 1 = 3 6 

Czechoslovak 3 1 5 4 3 

Other 1 

None 1 7 6 2 2 

Fees 

Paid in Fall 125 114 134 

Fee Waiver 67 68 54 


Half Waiver 3 10 5 
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Table 3 — Agricultural High Schools 


1926/7 1927/8 1928/9 1929/30 1930/1 1931/2 1932/3 1933/4 1934/5 1935/6 1936/7 


96 94 105 104 108 104 107 108 112 115 114 
72 67 71 73 81 80 V7 84 85 77 85 
168 161 176 177 189 184 184 192 197 192 199 
1 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 2 1 
42 45 35 41 
155 147 162 167 176 178 176 183 190 196 
3 3 5 4 2] 2 2 2 1 1 
3 2 3 3 2 1 3 3 1 1 
5 2 2 4 2 2 3 1 
4 4 4 1 2 1 1 1 
113 114 120 124 132 130 131 137 127 
3 2 3 4 8 q 5. 7 9 
31 25 34 37 37 37 34 33 45 
1 2 2 1 
5 7 10 5 6 1 4 3 2 
9 9 6 6 6 se) 5 Sy 4) 
2 1 2 1 2 1 
4 3 3 1 1 4 4 
107 109 88 105 
57 50 21 5 
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Table 4 — Agricultural High Schools — Socioeconomic Data 


1921/2 1922/3 1923/4 1924/5 
K BS K BS kK BS K BS 
Parental Occupation 
Owners of land: 
100+ hectares 2 - _ - 2) - 8 - 
20-100 hectares 8 6 8 _- 8 1 9 1 
5-20 hectares 18 8 22 16 19 4 18 7 
less than 5 hectares 3 4 15 3 12 14 5 1 
Agricultural or forestry 
employee or worker 2 14 4 14 4 12 4 13 
official 5 15 11 16 a: 14 i 7 
Non-agricultural 25 31 36 49: 41 50 52 46 
Age 
-16 5° —_* 13 3 9 5 8 2 
17-18 28T 8T 33 24 33 27 33 24 
19-20 27 BI 31 36 38 29 40 29 
21-22 6 21 15 10 12 16 17 20 
23 & above 2 17 4 25 8 18 9 10 
Scholarships 
State-No./Value 27/26,800 15/7,900 = 37/38,485 17/8,900 
Regional-No./Value 9/10,830 9/4,629 
District-No./Value 
Other-No./Value 16/13,000 7/9,500 8/4,900 9/6 300 
(Values in Kés) 
Total Students 
receiving grants 
No./Value 29/39,800 = 18/17,400 = 54/54,215 27/18,829 = 65/41,810 = 23/15,900 = 71/37,600 = 34/15,580 


BS — Bansk-a Stiavnica 
K — Kodice 
* — age 15 


t — ages 16-18 
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Table 4 — Agricultural High Schools — Socioeconomic Data 


1925/6 

K BS 
4 =< 
11 1 
14 13 
20 8 
4 2 
11 14 
45 46 
4 16 
36 35 
48 19 
17 19 
4 5 

8/3,100 

55/33,150 20/7,790 


1926/7 
K BS 
11 = 
12 2 
26 12 
v4 6 
4 7 
4 9 
32 36 
13 4 
34 25 
28 31 
17 10 
4 2 
53/30.750 13/11,650 


44 
23 


1927/8 


58/27 ,400 


© 


24 
14 


2/5,200 


1935/6 


4/2,500 
25/12,350 
9/3,000 

2/700 


36/16,050 


BS 


20 
23 


4/3,000 


8/5,500 


85 


1936/7 
K BS 
10 — 
26 2 
40 8 
7 4 
1 17 
—_ 7 
30 47 
6 — 
30 27 
39 27 
17 14 
22 17 
6/4,200 5/2,300 
15/12,700 —7/4,200 
10/3,350 1/500 
1/962 
32/21,212 — 13/7,000 
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Table 5 
Higher Cooperative Agricultural School 
1936/7 


Total Students: 22 (all male); all graduated 
Nationality: 20 Czechoslovak, 2 Hungarian 
Age: 1 17-18, 5 19-20, 5 21-2, 5 23 & above 
Fees: 17 waived, 5 part waived 


Family Occupations: 3 owners of 20-100 hectares, 10 owners of 5-20 hectares, 
2 agricultural or forestry employees and workers, 
7 nonagricultural 


Scholarships: 3 from regional government totalling 4,000 Ké 
16 others totalling 26,000 Ké 
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Excerpt from 
In Due Season 


Paul Wilkes 


“Is... is he home? Pan V1aSek?”’ 

““No, no, in the field,’’ DuSan replied impatiently, stuffing two huge 
loaves of bread into a sack. 

“Stara?’”’ 

“Yes, yes. Matka moja, what you girls won’t do; you are the third 
one today.”’ 

““Oh,”’ she breathed, as if by her late arrival she might already have 
lost out. ‘‘I won’t stay long. I have a heap of washing to do. So high 
I can’t even see over the top of it.”’ 

‘“They are good to you, those Magyars?’’ 

“‘Oh yes, Pan VlaSek. When they have roast, we have roast. And 
as Many potatoes as you can eat.’’ 

‘So you are happy up there on the hill?”’ 

‘For now.”’ 

“*And?”’ 

“Someday I want to live again in the valley in my own house and 
raise children; eight, ten, maybe an even dozen. I do not want a fancy 
life.”’ 

‘‘For such a family you need a strong back and a wealthy husband.”’ 

‘‘Just one who works hard, Pan VlaSek. I already know the one. 
And I am strong, stronger than the other girls. I will make a good wife.”’ 

‘“You children. So eager to grow up. If you only knew. Well, Kubo 
will be back soon and he should not find you here. He is not used to 
the ways of females.’’ DuSan put on his hat and tossed the bag to his 
shoulder. ‘‘By the way,’’ he said, lowering his voice, ‘‘is it true what 
they do up there; the drinking, the sins of the flesh, all that?’’ 

‘“My parents tell me little, but in the morning, cleaning up the great 
hall, there are signs, Pan V1a8ek,’’ she said, lowering her eyes in shame. 
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‘*Terrible, awful,’’ DuSan said, and passing through the door added, 
‘and worse yet not be able to afford it. Good luck, girl.’’ 

The old woman was sitting on a bench in the corner of the room, 
lost in the shadows beneath the holy pictures. As the rosary beads slipped 
through her fingers, her wrinkled lips moved quickly, giving off the sound 
of something sizzling, like wet wood added to a hot fire. 

Step by step Zuzka Taveléakova approached her, looking for some 
sign that the woman knew she was there. 

She had grown in the years she’d lived with her family in the castle 
of Count Szepesy and was indeed not only stronger but considerably 
larger than other girls of her age, which was fifteen. Her shoulders were 
broad, her hands, already red and calloused from hours of scrubbing 
clothes and peeling vegetables and hauling wood to the many fireplaces, 
were so able that even her older brothers would call upon Zuzka when 
they needed to pull a balking cow into a stall or when the last sacks of 
flour had to be stacked near the crosspiece of the huge sypanec. 

But, as much as God had blessed her with an abundance of good 
health and strength, He had not been so generous with her appearance. 
Her forehead was too large, and a certain puffiness above her eyes made 
her appear to be constantly scowling. Although her mouth was full and 
well formed, her upper lip had a tendency to push up the skin beneath 
her nose, the force of which formed two deep lines that curled beneath 
her cheeks. Zuzka Tavelédékova was a good-natured, cheerful girl in her 
heart and in her actions, but her face did not represent her justly. 

‘‘T have brought a forint, Pani Miéekova,’’ Zuzka said softly, bend- 
ing at the knee in a quick curtsy before the old woman. 

The old woman’s eyes did not open; her lips moved more quickly, 
as if she would have to be further coaxed from her religious reverie. 

‘“*Teta?’’ she said with greatest respect. ‘‘You are the only one who 
can help.’’ 

‘‘Did you do exactly as I told you?’’ the old woman snapped, con- 
tinuing with her rosary as she awaited the supplicant’s reply. 

‘“Oh, yes, everything,’’ Zuzka said excitedly. She began her recita- 
tion, grasping first her smallest finger, holding it tightly as she savored 
her exactness, her fervidness, as she unabashedly displayed her girlish 
hope. ‘‘Last night, in the moonlight, the brightest moonlight — I waited 
— I picked zemeZl¢e by the river. I picked and I picked until my zajda 
was filled. 
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‘A little is all that is needed.’’ She dismissed her exuberance. 

‘“*T didn’t want to take chances; I didn’t think it would hurt.”’ 

“*Then?”’ 

She grasped the next finger. ‘‘Then I went to the field of konope 
with the other girls and I rolled and rolled. Each of us put a stick with 
a different-colored ribbon in the ground so we would know where we 
had been.’’ She ran her hands over the front of her apron. ‘‘“The konope 


stands straight . . . well, almost straight, this morning.”’ 
‘‘Better that it is not perfect; that would mean you marry in a year. 
Too young.”’ 


‘*And we all made wreaths with branches of the willow, and when 
we threw them in the river, pani, mine was the first to reach the great 
rock. The first!”’ 

“So you will marry first, but not next year.’’ 

She grasped her fourth finger, but her hands soon slid together, 
locked in their own prayer. “‘I knelt before the Virgin and promised 
that if she heard my plea I would not let Kubo touch anything more 
than my arm until we were man and wife. I vowed it, teta, under pain 
of mortal sin!”’ 

The old woman’s eyes flickered open, glistening in their dark 
sockets. Zuzka could not look into those eyes; she peered down, intently 
following a hairline crack in the dirt floor. 

‘*You must swear it again, Zuzka, swear that no impure thoughts 
will come into your mind. That if Kubo so much as touches you above 
here,”’ she said, laying her gnarled hand on the opposite elbow, ‘‘you 
will slap him as if he were the devil himself.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I do swear it! Under pain of the eternal fires of hell!’’ 

‘“You have those large breasts.’ The old woman nodded gravely 
toward Zuzka’s blouse. ‘‘The boys will want to touch them; even him.’’ 

‘*Teta, I have dedicated them to the Virgin; they are hers, not his,”’ 
she said, taking in her breath and pulling her vest tightly against her 
body. ‘‘Oh, I am sorry they have grown so.”’ 

“IT don’t know why you want the boy anyhow,”’ the old woman 
said. ‘‘He is neither big nor clever.’’ 

“‘T am strong,’ and Zuzka’s voice became softer, that of a mother 
speaking to her infant, ‘‘and he is kind and gentle, not like the other 
boys.’’ The tone again was firm. ‘‘And I can push him, help him to 
be a man, stand up.”’ 
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The old woman’s hands, the rosary still entwined in her fingers, 
disappeared beneath her threadbare shawl. Zuzka stood still, her heart 
pounding, her breath escaping from her mouth in a series of sharp, moist 
gasps. ‘‘Please, God, please . . .”’ she whispered. 

‘‘Through ... the... Christ... bring...” 

Zuzka leaned forward, straining to hear, but she could only under- 
stand a few words as they rasped forth from deep in the old woman’s 
throat. 

‘«.. drawn to... let his . . . Holy Ghost, Amen.” 

Zuzka took a step forward, the forint in hand. 

‘From the drippings at Our Lady’s altar. The most blessed wax 
at Our Lady’s feet,’’ the old woman said with a certain pride of crafts- 
manship. But when she saw the hand stretched out to her with the coin, 
her own hand snapped shut. ‘‘So, little foolish girl, you think you can 
buy this? Pay the bosorka and laugh to your friends about the old fool? 
You have your nerve!”’ 

‘*No, no, teta,’’ Zuzka pleaded. ‘‘I know that. Look. I place the 
coin here, on the bench. I do not give it to you. No, nothing this sacred 
can be bought.’’ 

‘“Leave no doubt about it.”’ 

The hand opened again. Squarely in the middle of the old woman’s 
palm lay the figure of a man, no bigger than a thumball, fashioned from 
pale yellow beeswax. 


When Kubo returned from the fields he found the house empty, 
the ashes in the fireplace cool. He splashed water on his face, neck, and 
arms and dressed hurriedly, silently cursing the hundreds of tiny shoots 
that had virtually sprung up overnight among the potato plants. His 
father had drummed into his head the old saying, ‘‘Cut the weed today 
and spare the plant tomorrow,’’ and Kubo, whose main task at this time 
of the year was weeding, sometimes had to be prodded to maintain his 
vigilance against the tiny green enemies that sapped the nourishment 
of the crops. But not on that day, for Kubo wanted to impress upon 
his father how responsible, how serious he was about work. Although 
his family left early Kubo remained behind and made sure that the field 
was clean, the soil broken with his hoe to receive whatever rain might fall. 

Kubo shoved his blouse into the clean white woolen britches with 
the thick black embroidery and reached up to the shelf above the bed 
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to take down his ciapka. He looked at the foolish little brimless pillbox, 
the two silken ribbons that trailed behind. A boy’s cap. A child’s. As 
he plopped it on the back of his head, the dismal thought came to his 
mind that it could still be on his head when St. John’s Day came next 
year. 

By the time Kubo arrived, out of breath from his run, the pasture 
to the north of the village was already filled with people, and the Feast 
of St. John’s had begun. The cows, Gizela among them, grazed peaceful- 
ly in the afternoon light, with wreaths of daisies over their horns, which 
Anna and the girls her age had made. The older, unmarried girls had 
woven a long chain of daisies and took turns flinging it up into the tall 
oak. It was an important ritual, for the number of branches the chain 
covered would be the years each maiden would have to wait for mar- 
riage. Up to a certain age, young girls threw the chain of daisies with 
all their might, but the older maidens, like Justina Marusakova, now 
twenty-three, whose half-closed eyes and stuttering, dull speech had failed 
to attract a spouse, aimed for a single low branch and prayed that the 
superstition bore truth. Everyone got a turn, even Zuzka’s oldest sis- 
ter, Dorota, who was past forty but whose brain had remained that of 
a child’s. 

As Kubo walked by the group of girls, Zuzka eagerly took the chain 
of daisies in her large hands and puffed out the chest she had sworn 
hours before would not be violated. But marriage and carnal thoughts 
were the farthest things from his mind, and he did not look as the daisies 
and her prayers fluttered toward heaven. 

He went directly to the huge, square stack of neatly cut logs and 
bent his head back to take in the dozens of small fir trees that had been 
placed on top. As the sun set on this, the longest day of the year, the 
day of Jana, the pagan god who was Christianized into the good St. 
John, the dry wood would burst into flame and the yearly pageant would 
be performed. At its end, Kubo well knew, a brave few, who up to this 
night had been called boys and treated as such, would henceforth walk 
the village streets as men. 

Kubo gulped and stooped down, stretching the muscles of his legs. 

Off to the side of the huge stack the Vadasz brothers and other boys 
Just a year or two younger than Kubo were playing a game he had played 
many times himself. And even with some of them. One boy would bend 
down and another would leap upon him like a frog, and be carried for 
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as long a distance as young legs could hold up. Still other boys were 
imitating the cows grazing, complete with mooing sounds. The young 
Cernetsky boy had borrowed the daisy wreath from their cow, Sargula, 
and the other boys clapped with glee at the silly sight. 

“‘Kubo, come, come,”’ they called to him, but Kubo acted as if 
he could not hear them. He threw his shoulders back, straining his body 
to be as tall as he possibly could, and walked to a spot near the tables 
of food and drink where his father was standing, his pipe in hand, talk- 
ing to some men. 

‘*This is my Kubo,’’ Du8an said to a short man who wore a long 
ostrich feather in his hat, ‘‘the best weed puller south of the High Tatras. 
Meet Pan BoZek and his boy Pavel,’’ he said, motioning to a boy about 
Kubo’s age. On the boy’s head was a hat and feather similar to his 
father’s, and he nodded without saying a word. 

It was another humiliating reminder. 

‘‘We were just talking about the first market in Bardejov,’’ DuSan 
said. ‘‘Pan BoZek is a great landowner in Mala Maéa and plans to sell 
much.”’ 

‘No, no, not a great landowner,’’ Pan BoZek said. ‘‘Just a simple 
peasant like yourself, blessed with a few meters of God’s precious earth, 
who works his fool head off.’’ 

“For yourself, and if a neighbor needs a hand .. .’ 

‘* . . well, this is our way, it is nothing to brag. . . 
‘. . . Do you hear of such things from those who have gone to 
Amerika? Answer me that one.’’? DuSan jabbed at the space in front 
of Pan BoZek’s nose. ‘‘They all work for themselves, never help a friend 
to harvest or give a loaf of bread to one who needs it. You, Pan BoZek, 
are a fine example to put in the face of all those vypaseni Ameriéania. 
Take notice of this man, Kubo.’’ 

‘‘Last year we took three wagonloads of wheat and J’an to Barde- 
jov and sold everything,’’ Pavel said, putting his hands on his hips. ‘‘Our 
horse danced all the way home.’’ 

‘‘Just forints and crowns to bring home,’’ Du8an said. ‘‘A light 
load.”’ 

“Well . . .’? Pan Bozek said, trying to appear modest. 

“‘T have never seen you at the market,’’ Pavel said to Kubo. 

‘“My boy is not yet ready,’’ DuSan said before Kubo could answer. 
‘There is no hurry. Some day . . . Now, some pdlenka, my friend, and 


’ 


” 
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some of the fine kolace from the village of Zbudza. You boys run off 
and play.’’ 

As the sun lingered capriciously in the sky, Pavel and Kubo walked 
among the revelers, drank the sweet berry juices and ate huge hunks 
of the lamb that Banfk had brought only to have some villagers refuse 
to touch it, calling it a ‘“‘guilt offering.’’ When the two boys came close 
to the group of young girls who had started to dance with each other, 
Eta Minaroviéova and Julia Vadaszova looked toward Kubo, but he 
knew it was for an introduction to the handsome stranger and not for 
himself. Regardless, Kubo was more interested in Pavel’s stories of the 
market at Bardejov, of the huge wheels of cheese that the shepherds made, 
of the magnificent church that could hold all the people from five large 
villages. 

Pavel did not do it in the boastful fashion of Franko HruS¢éak, who 
made boys just a year or two younger than himself feel like mere babies 
because they had never been to Bardejov and he had. Pavel talked quietly, 
directly, but almost religiously about the land that his family owned in 
Mala Maéa, and how someday, as the eldest son, it would be his. ‘‘And 
I will have more each year,’’ he said with sureness in his voice. *“There 
is nothing I love more than work.’’ He added with a smile, ‘‘And a 
little slivovica now and then when my father doesn’t finish his glass. 
All these people going to Amerika! Hah, my father is right, yours too. 
What could be a better life than we have?’’ 

As Kubo tried not to look envious, Pavel went on to tell him that 
he was coming home later and later at night, and sometimes his parents 
were already in bed, so he slept in the barn. Kubo had slept in the barn 
often on hot summer nights, but the idea of sleeping there after spend- 
ing a night in the foothills, smoking cigarettes with his friends, or after 
making wolf calls at a girl’s window, was a forbidden pleasure so sweet 
he could not believe it would ever happen. 

‘“Who’s that?’’ Pavel motioned. 

‘The little one? My sister, Anna. Why?”’ 

‘‘T’ve never seen hair like hers; strange color.’’ 

‘‘Baby hair, just a streak.”’ 

‘“How old is she anyhow?’’ Pavel said, his eyes not leaving Anna 
until she disappeared into the crowd that had gathered around the stack 
of wood. 

‘‘Almost eleven.’ 


? 
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‘*Skinny legs.’’ 

“*T guess. She’s a dreamer.’’ 

‘““AAAHHHH!”’ The sound echoed over the meadow to the tall 
junipers, sending a flock of bluejays into the purple night air. 
‘““AAAHHHH!”’ It rumbled down the slope to where the river Laborec 
wound its way through the thickets of reeds. “‘AAAHHHH!”’ the chorus 
of voices breathed as the flames licked at the neatly stacked logs and 
suddenly burst skyward in a mammoth orange ball as the sap-filled 
branches, the needles and cones of the fur trees caught fire. 

Kubo’s throat went dry. 

Pavel put his arm over the shoulder of the boy he’d met just a short 
time before. ‘‘Not yet. It will die down. There is time to be a man.”’ 

Other boys, some Kubo’s age, like Franko Hru8¢ak and Jozef Kralik 
also stood around the fire, carefully eyeing the flames and casting sidelong 
glances to see if anyone was ready to try. Cyril GaSparovié was also there, 
a frail boy already three years older than Kubo, who had never danced 
or jumped over the fire and whose mother was known to be making 
a novena to the Blessed Lady. 

The firs burned off quickly, leaving shimmering red skeletons, but 
flames from the logs were still at least as high as the top of his head as 
Kubo walked a slow circle around the fire, eyeing it with the intensity 
and dread of a baéa faced with a hungry wolf. It was a delicate issue, 
one, down through the centuries that the tradition had been practiced, 
that required the judgment only a mature man would have. There was 
a point, just one point, when the flames receded enough to be traversed 
but when a boy could be seriously burned or, as the story was told of 
the arrogant richtar’s son many years ago, killed. There would always 
be one person who knew that point, took the chance, and the others 
who followed would go through life remembering his bravery and be- 
moaning their lack of it. 

It was sometimes better to wait until the next St. John’s Day rather 
than risk the humiliation of being one of the last, the least brave. For 
as the fire died down, even the tiny boys of the village would jump over 
the embers in childish practice for the day some years away when they 
would risk painful burns to gain their manhood. 

The gypsy band struck up the first tunes, and it was mostly the 
older people, singing and clapping their hands, who began to flatten 
the thick grass with their dancing feet. The rest of the people from Zbud- 
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za, those with young sons and those from Mala Maéa and Vel’ka Maéa 
who had made a pilgrimage for the feast days stayed close to that fire, 
talking among themselves, waiting, but making no reference to the drama 
that was building moment by moment. 

Kubo had made a complete circle, and finally he stood before his 
father, his arms at his sides, like a soldier in ranks. ‘‘Otec,’’ he said, 
using the formal address, ‘‘will you please hold my ¢ciapka?”’ 

Duan looked over his son’s shoulder to the leaping yellow and red 
flames of the fire. He squinted so that he could see it better. Then he 
extended his hand without saying a word, either of encouragement or 
caution, and took the hat from his son, placing it under his arm. 

One by one, the people moved to the side, clearing a path. Except 
for a low, haunting gypsy love song and the crackling of dry wood, the 
meadow was quiet, and nothing stood between Kubo V]a8ek and the 
state he so desired, nothing but the fire that had purged and proven 
men of Zbudza for countless generations. 

His heart pounding, his mouth full of cotton, Kubo made the sign 
of the cross. His first steps were almost his undoing as his krpce slipped 
on grass, moist from spilled beer. But then he lengthened his stride and 
by the time he had reached the edge of the crowd, he was running as 
fast as he could. Logs tumbled together at the fire’s core and a huge 
tongue of flame leaped out, but it was too late. Kubo’s krpce had left 
the ground. 

‘““AAAHHHH,”’’ the sound — a cheer, a moan — rose up from 
the lips of men and women and children as a form, black against the 
bright flames, seemed to hang in the air. The gypsy band stopped in 
mid-song. 

‘““AAAHHHH!”’ Women crossed themselves and men’s lips tigh- 
tened. The mouths of small children gaped open. 

‘““AAAAAAHHHHHH!”’ The fire crackled angrily, spitting hot 
sparks into the cool night air. 

Du8an fingered the ciapka beneath his arm, then grasped it firmly. 
His son stood before him, eyebrows vanished from his pink face, his 
hair a mass of tiny burnt and frizzy curls, one leg of his while trousers 
browned, like the top of a loaf of bread. DuSan could smell the hair, 
the cloth, the flesh that had passed through the St. John’s fire. 

He extended the ciapka to his son, looking at it, turning it in his 
hand. ‘‘Perhaps a bit too small, Kubo. I think in Bardejov they might 
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have some bigger ones; more like. . . 

Whatever words followed were lost in the deafening accolade 
rendered to Jakub V1aSek. 

After his awesome display of bravery, Kubo could seemingly do 
nothing wrong as the sun set and the evening of dancing began in earnest. 
His krpce kicked high in the air but landed with a feather’s lightness 
so close to the flasks of vino and borovicka that gasps were heard from 
the young girls who stood in a group eyeing the boys who would some- 
day be their husbands. Even Eta Minaroviéova and Julia Vadaszova, 
by far the prettiest and most choosy girls in Zbudza on feast days in 
the past acted as if Kubo VlaSek had some contagious disease, could 
not keep their eyes off him. Their hands behind their backs, their hips 
swaying gently to the music, they waited, as did all their girl friends, 
for the most important dance in the life of every boy who jumped over 
the fire on St. John’s Day. 

The gypsies knew it. Their gold teeth flashing beneath black 
mustaches, they would tease with the first bars of a popular tune. But 
then they would break into another song that only the boys could dance 
to, and display their prowess still more, delaying the moment when the 
eager young girls and the proud young boys would have a dance together. 

The band struck up a dance done entirely on one foot. Boys shoved 
and jostled, feinted and ducked, and the less agile were sent sprawling 
into the grass. And, at the dance’s end, there was just one who had not 
resorted to using his other foot, who had not been knocked over. Kubo 
V1a8ek twirled around on the ball of his foot, with an agility even his 
father had to applaud. 

The gypse husle player kept Kubo dancing, increasing the beat, 
but Kubo, lost in the ecstasy of the magic night, would not lose his 
balance. His mind was already in Bardejov, his head already covered 
in a fine new hat. He could feel the jingle of coins in his pocket, straw 
under his back in the barn. 

The beat changed so subtly that Kubo was not even aware of it. 
He kept twirling and twirling. It was already pitch dark, but logs had 
been heaped on the fire, and as Kubo’s eyes, fogged with perspiration, 
took in the blur of faces standing around the dancing area, flashes of 
color started swirling about him, in the opposite direction. Like great 
red and yellow and green eels swimming in a shallow stream, the or- 
nate parta streaming down from the braided heads of the unmarried 
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girls shimmered in the fire’s light, each offering the night’s hero the 
maiden of his choosing. 

All the rituals he had prepared for, jumping over the fire, the one- 
legged dance, but Kubo V]aSek had not, up to that very moment, decided 
which girl would have the honor of his first dance as a man. He twirled 
faster and became dizzier in his delicious moment of triumph, in his 
hour of indecision. The parta fluttered by, the tips flickering at his nose. 
The gypsy band picked up the beat. Faster and faster. 

His arm reached out to the flashing colors. And it was soundly met. 

“Oh, thank you, I would be most honored.’’ 

The villagers applauded still louder while Kubo’s friends hooted 
and whistled. And Zuzka Taveléakova, her great eyebrows arched over 
a huge smile, her free arms swinging in wild exultation, her huge breasts 
threatening release from the rest of her body, danced about the circle. 
She held on to Kubo tightly and, as they neared the fire, reached into 
her apron pocket and withdrew a clenched fist, with which she blessed 
herself. Then the hand flew open — and a small object disappeared into 
the flames. 

Around, around he twirled Zuzka until finally the gypsy playing 
the cymbdl ran the soft felt hammers from the low notes to the high, 
signaling the next dance would begin. But, before they could launch 
into it, several pairs of hands reached out to Kubo, and suddenly he 
was being hoisted into the air. 

“‘Jeden!”’ 

“Dva!!’’ 

“Trilit?? 

And with the third toss the loudest cheer — fueled by borovicka 
and beer and tradition — rippled across the meadow and down to the 
river where a flock of tiny doves bolted from the reeds and flew toward 
the darkness of the huge junipers. 

‘““YAAAYAAAAAYAAAAAAAAA!”’ 

“*And now the new man buys the next bottle of palenka,’’ Mladen 
shouted at Kubo, whose wet, singed hair was being tousled by his young 
friends, whose hands were being pressed with handshakes. 

One handshake was stronger, longer than the others, and as Kubo 
blinked through the sweat and ash in his eyes, he could see that it was 
his father who stood before him. When at least he was released, Kubo 
had a korunak in his hand. 
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‘‘You are a man, my son, and you will from this day be paid 
wages,’ Du8an said, talking slowing so as not to slur his words. ‘‘You 
will inherit the land, you will care for this family . . . but now, first 
things first. Buy the palenka!”’ 

The fire died down and was fed with fresh logs. Boys sneaked off 
with girls and nuzzled in the darkness. The gypsy band played and drank 
and played still more. The old woman, Mitekova, nodded without say- 
ing a word when Zuzka’s mother said that her daughter and the young 
VlaSek boy made a fine couple. 

The young teacher danced with some of the village women, but 
only when they asked him. And a small boy, whose emerald eyes glistened 
when the flames rose, stood atop the hill in the shadow of the giant 
lindens, his thumbs locked in his belt. 

When it came time to return home, Kubo eventually found his father 
lying on the ground, an empty bottle in his hand, his head propped 
against the thick exposed roots of an oak tree, his eyes barely visible 
through small slits. He motioned for his son to sit by him. 

‘‘T have only a year, perhaps two in this vale of tears,’” DuSan began, 
weighing each word somberly and patting his son on the knee. ‘‘You 
must remain strong, my son, my only son, and believe in what is right 
and decent, what has been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion.’’ His eyes flickered open wider. 

‘‘Father, why this talk? You are healthy; you will live to be one 
hundred.”’ 

“Place your hand on my heart.”’ 

‘‘Father?”’ 

“Your hand.”’ 

Kubo did as he was told. DuSan pressed the boy’s hand onto the 
fancy embroidery of his shirt, now soaked with sweat and borovicka, 
stained with berry wines and grease from the lamb, tainted as it was. 
“‘Repeat after me... 

“TIT... Kubo VlaSek . . . vow on my father’s heart . . . on the 
day I became a man... to love this land . . . never to turn from it 
.. . To listen to God and not the foolish tales of the world outside. . . 
To care for children and animals . . . because each comes from God 
. . . Never to strike my woman without good reason . . . To keep this 
sacred pledge . . . as pledged on my father’s heart . . . that the cursed 
word ‘Amerika’ will never... never. . . be heard in the house. . . 
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our esteemed Milo’ V148ek built . . . with his bare hands. . . years and 


years ago.” 
Du8an’s voice became lower and lower as if he were ready to cry. 
“Do you promise all this my son, under pain of mortal sin, eternal 
damnation and the fires of hell?”’ 
‘‘T do, Father,’’ Kubo said evenly, ‘‘I promise this before God.”’ 
‘‘Good.’’ DuSan slumped back onto the roots. ‘‘Now, fetch the 
wagon. Your father is too tired to be walking this night.’’ 
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My Grandfather's Silence 


Patricia Ondek Laurence* 


Before my current academic interest in Slovaks and their view of 
work — gleaned from books — arose, there was ‘‘Dzedo,’’ my 
grandfather. 

He died fourteen years ago, leaving only other people’s stories about 
him. Joseph Panéurak was a man possessed with a quality that often 
characterizes immigrant Slovaks with their ability to shrug, to live to 
themselves; he offered little ancestral help with words, preferring to reap 
his life in silence. 

This stoical ability was not passed on to me, and my eager ques- 
tions about life in Slovakia and Pennsylvania in the first half of this cen- 
tury were met with a stubborn silence. Or, the splat of tobacco juice 
in the spittoon near his favorite wicker chair which he used to ward off 
still the miner’s thirst! and now the curious new-world children. ‘‘Butz 
tzicho,”’ ‘‘be quiet,’’ he invariably said. 

But how could I learn from what had largely been a silent tradi- 
tion? Silent because of the distance between a grandfather and a grand- 
daughter who could barely speak each other’s languages; silent because, 
by the time I had grown to articulate my own questions about my grand- 
parents’ lives, they were too tired to answer with anything but a sigh 
and ‘‘ah, jaj, jaj, Maticka,’’ ‘‘Mother of God’’; silent because of a tra- 
dition of quiet suffering more expressive of its endurance than articulate 
of complaint. 

From others, I had heard stories about my grandfather, who, they 
say, was a teller of tales when young. From them, I learned about his 
enterprising, inventive, and colorful ways. Never having spent a day 


in school, Dzedo would always make a point of ‘‘remembering,’’ and 


* I would like to thank my mother, Ann Pancurak Ondek of San Jose, California; my 
uncle, George Pencer of Palm Springs, California; and my aunt, Mary Pancurak Stetts 
of Linden, New Jersey, for telling me stories about my grandfather. 
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would tell stories to his ‘‘krajania,’’ close friends and relatives, for hours. 
Uncle George remembers: 


Here is one thing Dad had. Something he had that we don’t. 
We'd say, ‘‘Dad, tell us a story,’’ and he would settle down 
with his pipe and tell us the most beautiful story. He could 
go on and on and fit the story to the occasion. A story about 
a mule giving a farmer a problem, or he would sing us a song 
about the neighborhood cat: ‘‘Oh, don’t get married, who’s 
going to catch our mice... .”’ 


Dzedo would tell them of Ruska Nova Ves, Slovakia, where he lived 
on a farm and worked in the forests, logging for the squire of the town, 
to earn money toward the yearned-for trip to America. Starting out across 
central Europe at the age of twenty-three in 1905 with John Hrobak, 
they walked three days and nights (fortified by a slab of bacon and a 
bottle of whiskey) through hills and mountains to escape the Austrian 
draft. Dzedo wore out a pair of new shoes, only to miss the boat from 
Hamburg, Germany, to America. A few weeks later, he found passage 
on another ship, and arrived, finally, in Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania, 
a booming town with a population of 18,000, the heart of the anthracite 
coal region. Here he went to work in the Reading Coal Company mines 
— hazardous and strenuous work in 1906. 

During these years, Dzedo lived with a bruised, lacerated back 
earned as he crawled through narrow mining spaces, a back that ‘‘Baba,”’ 
my grandmother, would bathe each day as he sat in a wooden tub in 
the basement, a back that ‘‘never seemed to heal.’’ Dzedo earned $5.50 
a day. 

He also worked part-time for a butcher, Mr. Gablik, who was 
crushed to death one day while loosening a log on a large timber pile. 
Purchase of the butcher business enabled Dzedo to escape the mines 
and ‘‘miner’s asthma,’’ now called black lung disease, which, along with 
mining accidents, killed most of his mining friends before they were fifty. 
Always enterprising, he expanded the business in a short time by deliver- 
ing meat to the outlying patches of houses in Gilberton, Mazel, and 
Frankfurt with a horse and buggy. Business flourished. 

One day his temper flared when a woman questioned the price and 
quality of a slab of meat. Dzedo raised his large butcher’s knife, slashed 
open a one-hundred pound sack of flour standing nearby, and created 
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a cloud of dust and fear which sent the women customers flying. That 
made his prices stick. His business continued to expand, and his family 
grew. 

But tragedy struck. His young wife, Anna, had a heart condition 
and was rushed off to Ashland Hospital where she died a few weeks later. 
After a home wake — the deceased was packed in ice and placed on 
view in the home parlor for relatives and friends — and a decent inter- 
val of time, Dzedo, according to Eastern European custom, married 
his wife’s sister, Ilona. She cared for his two sons, George and Joe, and 
bore him nine children in her lifetime. 

Aunt Mary always says, ‘‘BoZze mdj!,’’ ‘‘oh, my God!’’ ‘‘Dzedo 
had ideas and was always handy with machines.’’ When he could af- 
ford it, about 1916, he bought a Model-T Ford. He loved cars and would 
proudly ride to church on Sundays in a carefully ironed, starched white 
shirt with his growing family beside him. But one day when putting 
gasoline in his Model-T, under the front seat, the car caught fire and 
all of the upholstery was burned. Instead of rebuilding the car, Dzedo 
decided to put a butcher wagon frame over the chassis, and inventively 
converted the car into a butcher truck for his business and retired his 
horses to pasture. 

My mother says, ‘‘There wasn’t anything that he couldn’t do.”’ 
The day before the christening of my Aunt Mary in 1914, Baba told 
Dzedo that a larger table was needed for the specially prepared foods 
and the forty expected guests. That night Dzedo made a twenty-foot 
table, which was filled the next day with klobasy and ham from the 
butcher shop, and my grandmother’s pirohy, halusky, and kolacée — 
the usual Slovak generosity with food. 

But in 1919 during a miner’s strike when people seldom paid in 
cash, my grandfather overextended credit to customers in the butcher 
shop; he lost everything. 

Next, Dzedo bought a fifteen-acre farm in Locust Valley, Penn- 
sylvania, which had no barn and no running water. Uncle George re- 
members this period from 1919-1925 vividly and describes Dzedo as 
a master craftsman who rebuilt the barn: 

He was a master with his hands, and could take a log, a tree, 

and with a double bit ax, just mark it and what we call hew 

it, and cut one side as if he cut it with a saw — that’s how 

accurate he was. 
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Dzedo was a patient man. One day when my grandfather and my 
Uncle George (‘‘Jurko’’) were taking some timber to the saw mill to 
be cut into boards, the horse trailed off the road. The wheel of the wagon 
broke, and all the timber fell into a ditch. Uncle George, then eight years 
old, was upset, but my grandfather patiently explained that they would 
pick some of the timber and carry it to the mill and pick up the rest 
over the next few days. Dzedo told his son, in his broken English, ‘‘Re- 
member, Jurko, through your lifetime you have many days like this.’’ 

After the barn was rebuilt, Dzedo bought two horses from Kayser’s 
Brewery and taught them how to plow. He set up a small forge in the 
basement of the house, and made chains for the horses’ halters which 
were attached to the plow. Using the same forge, he also repaired a used 
furnace he found and installed pipes to heat the house for his family 
and pipes to irrigate his crops. Harvesting wheat, rye, and hay, and 
tending his cherry trees, he successfully built up the farm, but then, as 
the Depression approached, he was forced from his farm into industry. 
He returned to the mines and took part in the organization of the unions 
outside of Mahanoy City with Mr. Maholage. 

Dzedo stayed until the late 1930s when most of the mines closed 
because the nation began using gas and oil for fuel. Then, looking for 
new work, he moved to New Jersey, and there, at the age of sixty-eight, 
became the last smithy in Linden, something he had always wanted to 
be. He forged horseshoes for fire, sanitation, and police department 
horses: a new trade for this logger, farmer, inventor, butcher, miner, 
union organizer, and now father of eleven new-world children. 

As a child, I remember trailing after Dzedo, somehow always watch- 
ing him from behind. He would enter Baba’s warm kitchen, heated by 
the large cast-iron stove, where the chicken soup with the homemade 
noodles and the pirohy were steaming. I see him stamping his feet from 
the cold, the cuffs of his baggy pants dragging; I hear the splat of tobac- 
co in the spittoon near the door. He reaches out to take the shot of whiskey 
and then the glass of beer that Baba hands him. Then he looks at me 
and says gruffly, ‘‘Dones moje Susi,’’ ‘‘get me my slippers,’’ a phrase 
that my mother has duly taught me since Dzedo had scolded her for 
not teaching me Slovak. I bring his slippers. He sits down in his wicker 
chair and takes out his handkerchief. He twists it and makes it jump 
for me. It’s a rabbit. He teaches me to watch his silent hands. 
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NOTE 


Grandfather was a coal miner, and chewing a quid of tobacco was a habit in the 
mines and at home. Because of the amount of coal dust in the air in the mines, miners 
had dusty throats and were always thirsty: Chewing tobacco helped them to clear 
their throats, salivate, and expectorate. 
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Broken Line 


Carol Towarnicky 


The day she found out her great-grandmother had died was the 
day she found out her great-grandmother had lived. It was when her 
father came from Chevy, and he always came home at exactly quarter- 
to-four. She and her little brother Jeffie were watching ‘‘American Bands- 
tand.’’ All the girls in the sixth grade watched it, and Frankie Avalon 
was supposed to be on. Her mother was upstairs somewhere. When she 
and Jeffie had come home from school, they had found two slices of rye 
bread and a stick of butter on the kitchen table. The butter was hard. 

Jackie could hear her father stomping snow off his shoes. Daddy 
never wore rubbers, like fathers in her readers in school, but there were 
so many differences between her father and those in the books that she 
had long ago stopped wondering about them. The fathers in the readers 
wore suits and ties, and when they came home they put their briefcases 
on the table. Sometimes, on television, they had a drink. A martini. 
But Daddy wore gray pants and a gray suit, and he had this metal lunch- 
box that looked like a small black barn. Her mother spent a lot of time 
cooking chicken and ham for it. Daddy hated sandwiches. Sometimes 
Jackie would ask for peanut butter and jelly for lunch, but they always 
had soup and meat. 

When her father came home from work, the first thing he always 
did was wash his hands with cleanser. He would scrape under his nails 
with a nail file and wash again. But his hands never seemed really clean. 
Sometimes, like the day before her First Holy Communion, he washed 
and washed, and they looked better. But for everyday, he just did his 
best and let it go. 

But this day, Daddy did not stop to wash his hands. When he came 
into the living room, a strange expression was on his face, like the time 
Jackie had run into the street and you could hear the brakes screech 
all over the neighborhood, and Daddy had spanked her for the only time. 

‘‘Where’s your mother?’’ 

Jackie pointed upstairs. 
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‘“Hey, Marge,”’ he called loudly, ‘‘you sick or something?’’ There 
was a muffled reply and a wail. Baby Janet was up. 

Her mother came down the steps quickly, without the baby. She 
had her coat on, which was strange because she usually kept it with the 
others in the downstairs closet. Her coat wouldn’t button all the way. 
They were going to have a new baby around Valentine’s Day, and Jackie 
hoped it would be a boy. 

““‘My grandmother died,’’ Mommy said softly. 

‘‘Your grandmother? The one in the old country?’’ 

Mommy talked almost without opening her mouth. ‘‘Ktoru ind 
Babku mam? Mama dostala dnes dopis.”’ 

Standing on the third stair from the bottom, Mommy looked much 
bigger than Daddy. Upstairs, Janet began to rock the crib. 

‘“You going over there?”’ 

‘Well, Ma’s real upset,’’ her mother said. ‘‘She keeps saying that 
she should have known, that she should have felt it or something. She 
says she knew when her father died, but she didn’t know when her mother 
died, I don’t know.’’ 

When Mommy got to the bottom step, Daddy put his arm around 
her shoulder and she leaned against him. 

“You want a ride?”’ 

‘No, I don’t want to bundle them up for just a block. Just fix them 
supper, okay? I couldn’t do anything after Ma called.’’ 

Daddy’s voice was gentle. ‘‘Listen, tell your mom I’m sorry.”’ 

They stood at the front door. Mommy’s hand was on the knob. 

‘‘What did she die of?’’ Daddy asked. 

‘‘Myslim, Ze mala rakovinu.”’ 

Jackie hated it when her parents talked Slovak. Most of the 
grownups started talking it when they didn’t want kids to hear. First 
Mommy would talk in English, and then, right in the middle, she would 
talk in Slovak. They always talked to Baba in Slovak, of course, because 
Baba didn’t speak English very well at all. Baba had come to America 
with Mommy and Uncle John a long time ago from Slovakia, which 
was part of Czechoslovakia and behind the Iron Curtain. Right around 
Russia, which had Sputnik. Jackie had wanted to learn Slovak, so that 
she could really talk to Baba, but Daddy had said that it would be bet- 
ter to learn English good first. ‘‘Do you want people to think you’re 
a DP?” 
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D.P.’s were funny-looking people who didn’t talk right. Sometimes 
the little girls cried in school. They had gold earrings in their ears, even 
in the first grade. Jackie’s friend Sandy said that they used needles to 
poke the holes. 

Daddy’s mother had come to Cleveland from Slovakia, too, but 
she was dead now. Daddy knew Slovak, and French from the war, and 
Polish and Ukrainian and Russian because of all the people in his old 
neighborhood. He even spoke Jewish a little. But it made him mad that 
some people didn’t speak English. He would make fun of Mister Hudak 
and Mister Zahradnik; sometimes he would even make fun of Baba. 
‘‘Been in this country how long,’’ he would say to Mommy, ‘‘twenty- 
five years, and still can’t speak the language.”’ 

Daddy opened the refrigerator. He pulled out some wonderful big 
hot dogs, strung together like the beads on a necklace. Daddy never 
bought hot dogs in plastic packages. 

‘“How about hot dogs and pork and beans? Whaddya think?’’ 

‘Oh, but Daddy it’s Friday,’’ Jackie said. ‘‘You know we can’t 
eat meat on Friday. It’s a mortal sin.”’ 

Her father sighed. ‘‘Well, I guess we’ll just have to have some Sister 
Imelde eggs.”’ 

Daddy didn’t eat meat on Fridays ever since the time in the sec- 
ond grade when he had been eating ham and Jackie had cried that Sister 
Imelde said that anybody who ate meat on Friday was going to hell and 
she didn’t want Daddy to go to hell. But he always called it Sister Imelde 
eggs or Sister Imelde fish. It made Jackie feel funny, because she didn’t 
know whether it was a sin to make fun of Sister Imelde and she couldn’t 
ask anybody about it. 

When Jackie and Jeffie set the table, they put extra, smaller forks 
on the left side of the salad, and Jackie poured the milk for their tea 
into a small pitcher. Daddy had shown them the new way after he started 
being a handyman on Saturdays at Doctor Elliott’s house, which was 
across from Lake Erie. Daddy and Mommy sometimes laughed at Doctor 
Elliott, who helped Mommy have babies but paid Daddy to put together 
his little boy’s bicycle. Doctor Elliott’s little boy’s name was Carter. 

The eggs tasted different when they were scrambled by themselves 
with butter. She liked them better with little bits of bacon. 

“Daddy, why didn’t Mommy’s Baba come to America, too?’’ 

““Mommy’s Baba?’’ 
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‘“*You know, the one who died.’’ 

‘“‘C’mon Jeffie, let’s finish those eggs. Only two more bites.’ 

Jackie pushed her empty plate away. ‘‘I mean, why didn’t she just 
come here to live with everybody else?’’ 

Her father sighed. “‘I don’t know, honey. Maybe she was just too 
old. Maybe she didn’t want to move.”’ 

‘‘Do you think they have Requiem Masses in Slovakia like we 
have?’’ They sang Requiem Masses when the sixth grade was in choir. 
Jackie liked it. It gave her shivers. Re-e-qui-em Ae-e-te-e-e-er-na-am. 

Jeffie swallowed his eggs with a grimace. 

‘Are they gonna put her in a coffin and bury her?”’ 

‘“Now, let’s now worry about that,’’ Daddy said as he got up and 
nearly tripped on the way to the refrigerator. ‘‘ How about some peaches 
for dessert?’’ 

Jackie felt that something had to be said. ‘‘I would never go real 
far away from you and Mommy, and I would never go to another country 
to live. I think America is the best country in the world.”’ 

Daddy smiled. ‘‘Here we are, nice cold peaches. My favorite.”’ 

Jeffie speared an entire peach half with his fork and nibbled on it 
as if it were an ice cream bar. ‘‘What was her name?’’ he asked. 

‘*Her first name? I don’t really know. It was probably Margaret. 
That’s Baba’s name and your mother’s name. Margaret. That’s prob- 
ably it.’’ 


> 


* * * 


Since the pear tree fell down in the tornado last summer, Jackie 
could see the stars through her bedroom window much easier. She could 
tell Big Dipper and Orion’s Belt. 

‘*But you don’t understand?’’ Her mother’s voice carried down 
the hall.‘‘She was my grandmother and I didn’t know her. She lived 
a whole life and I lived a whole life and we didn’t know each other. 
I can’t even remember what she looked like. Ma never had a picture. 
All I remember was that she had a white babushka and a black apron. 
That’s all. Johnny says he remembers her eyes. Brown eyes, like mine.”’ 

“Listen, Marge, lots of people grow up not knowing their grand- 
mothers. She could have died when you were three, it would be the 
same.”’ 

‘But she didn’t die. Don’t you see? She was there all the time.’ 


? 
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* * * 


In the morning, Mommy said they couldn’t turn on cartoons. ‘‘You 
and Jeffie and I are going to eight o’clock Mass, and we are going to 
pray for Baba’s mother, my Baba, who died. She lived in Slovakia, in 
Europe.’”’ 

“Right near Russia, where they’ve got Sputnik,’’ Jackie told Jeffie. 

Jeffie buttoned his jacket, but when he finished he had a button 
hole left over on top and a button left over on the bottom. Mommy bent 
down to redo it. 

“Do they have kids in Slo-vak-i-a?’’ 

““Well, sure they do. Sure they have kids. Some of them are your 
cousins, just like Monica and Ricky.”’ 

Jackie pulled on her left boot. ‘‘Do the little girls have earrings?”’ 

Mommy’s lower lip seemed to move a little. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ she 
said, and put on her gloves. 

Only old Mister Hudak had shoveled his walk this early. Mommy 
held on to Jeffie’s hand and steadied herself on Jackie’s shoulder. Jackie 
wondered if it was snowing on top of her cousins in Slovakia, and if 
it looked the same, piled precariously on the bare trees. 
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Review Article 


THEODORIC J. ZUBEK, O.F.M. 
AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM 


Eva Slavkovska. ‘‘Vzt’ah Statu k cirkvam v prvych rokoch vystavby 
socializmu na Slovensku,’’ Historicky ¢asopis, XXX, 2 (1982), 
223-49, 


In her article Eva Slavkovska attempts to give a complete account 
of the most important events in the worsening relations between the 
Czechoslovak government and the Catholic Church in Slovakia during 
the two critical years following the Communist coup détat of February 
1948. She bases her work mostly on the official records of the Slovak 
Commissariat for Schools, Sciences, and Arts preserved in the Central 
State Archives of the Slovak Socialist Republic. Furthermore, she quotes 
from the works of several Communist authors who wrote about the same 
subject matter, as well as articles from the so-called Catholic press, which 
soon after the coup was subjected to complete Communist control. As 
a result, her evaluation of the religious situation in Slovakia is one-sided 
and biased by her Communist perception. 

Slavkovska begins her article with a falsely preconceived idea that 
the deep religious convictions of the Slovak people stemmed from 
economic, social, and cultural backwardness, supported in great part 
by the Catholic hierarchy and the traditional political clericalism which 
until the Communist takeover in 1948 affected Slovak Catholics. 

Although quite frequently Slavkovska looks back to the years before 
the Communist coup d@état in February, 1948, she neglects to mention 
that immediately after the war (1945) the Catholic Church suffered much 
more in Slovakia than it did in Bohemia and Moravia (Czech territories). 
Whereas in the Czech lands Catholics were represented by their own 
political party (Msgr. Jan Sramek’s Czech People’s Party), Slovak 
Catholics were branded as “‘ 
representation. The decrees of the Slovak National Council, which was 
dominated by Communists, had the authority of law in the territory 


clerico-fascists’? and had no _ political 
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of Slovakia. By these decrees all Catholic schools, publications, and 
societies were suppressed immediately after the war, while during the 
same period their counterparts in Bohemia and Moravia remained 
untouched. 

Only the elections of May 25, 1946 (the last free elections) brought 
some relief to Slovak Catholics. In April, 1946, the representatives of 
Slovak Catholics who had showed some opposition to Dr. Jozef Tiso’s 
regime and were acceptable in the new political situation made an agree- 
ment with the representatives of the Slovak Democratic Party, previously 
completely dominated by Lutherans. With the help of Slovak Catholics, 
the Democratic Party won in Slovakia 62% of the votes, while the Com- 
munist Party of Slovakia received less than half of that amount (30%). 
As a result of these elections, Slovak Catholics gained some political in- 
fluence. Several of their periodical publications and some of the strictly 
religious societies were restored. But no Catholic schools, except the nine 
theologates, were allowed. 

It was only after the Communist takeover that the restrictions against 
the Catholic Church were conducted on a national basis and applied 
in the same way to Catholics in the whole country. Not surprisingly, 
Slavkovska omits these important facts and distinctions. 

She then proceeds by chronologically describing protracted and 
frustrating negotiations between the government and Church representa- 
tives. The bishops asked for a guarantee of freedom in the administra- 
tion of the dioceses and parishes, for the preservation of the remaining 
Catholic schools in Bohemia and Moravia and for their restoration in 
Slovakia, for the existence of a free Catholic press and religious societies 
rights that gradually had been restricted after the Communist coup 
détat. The government pressed the bishops for a public proclamation 
of their loyalty to the new regime, for a renewal of their loyalty oath 
to the Communist government, and for influencing priests and Catholic 
people in promoting a pro-government spirit. 

At this stage the Catholic bishops of the Czech territories and 
Slovakia acted together for the defense of the basic rights of the Catholic 
Church. The State-Church negotiations ended in failure in March, 1949. 
Slavkovska blames the bishops for this failure, accusing them of an 
unyielding and insincere stand toward the Communist regime. Actually, 
the Communist regime was interested only in subjugating the Church 
and not in any workable agreement. While the negotiations were still 
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going on, the Central Action Committee of the National Front in Prague 
and its branches throughout the whole country, together with other gov- 
ernment agencies, systematically encroached ever more deeply on the 
rights of the Church. 

In 1949, under various pretexts, the regime suppressed several 
monasteries and convents, confiscated many church buildings, and im- 
prisoned a number of Catholic priests, both diocesan and religious, and 
Catholic laymen. Secret agents spied on all Catholic priests and members 
of religious orders and congregations. On the basis of her research, 
Slavkovska — perhaps unwittingly — gives an interesting report on this 
matter. She states that this surveillance of the priests by the state agen- 
cies resulted in putting the priests into four categories: reliable to the 
regime (13.21%); those with a positive stand toward the regime, but 
not unequivocally (15.65%); apolitical (28.65%); and unreliable 
(42.41%). According to Slavkovska, the Communist agents worked with 
the reliable priests and tried to influence those in the second and third 
categories. 

The main part of the article is devoted to the so-called People’s 
Catholic Action. Since the pontificate of Pius XI Catholic Action was 
an important means used by the Church to activate the faithful toward 
a deeper Christian life and to help priests bring Christian principles into 
family life and the whole of society. There was a well-organized Catholic 
Action in the Slovak dioceses and parishes under the supervision of the 
bishops and priests. 

In their effort to destroy the Church organization in Czechoslovakia, 
the Communist agencies attempted to alienate the priests from their 
bishops and the lay people from the uncompromising priests. Since 
Catholic Action was basically a laymen’s organization, the Communists 
convoked on June 10, 1949 a meeting of nominally Catholic lay people 
and several ‘‘reliable’’ priests in Prague. They established their own 
‘*People’s Catholic Action.’’ Its purported aim was to promote moral 
life in the family, support constructive efforts of the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment, prevent the persecution of priests loyal to the regime by their 
bishops, and eliminate all foreign interference in the Church matters 
of Czechoslovakia. In this vein they issued a Manifesto which was pub- 
lished in all newspapers and broadcast on the state radio. An intensive 
campaign for the signing of the Manifesto was conducted throughout 
the whole country. The bishops of Czechoslovakia were still able secretly 
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to meet and to issue a pastoral letter warning the people of the schismatic 
character of this spurious organization. On June 20, 1949, the Holy 
Office in Rome published a declaration by which all organizers and ac- 
tive members of the schismatic ‘‘Catholic Action’’ were automatically 
penalized with the highest ecclesiastical censure (excommunication re- 
served in a special way to the Holy See). Despite the frantic efforts of 
the Communist regime to win supporters for this anti-Church campaign, 
the ‘‘Catholic Action’? movement soon became a complete fiasco. It 
caused a great turmoil throughout the whole country and in Slovakia 
strikes in several factories and confrontations with the state police. The 
Communist government had to retreat. It even called on the maligned 
bishops to send a letter to the faithful to calm them down and exhort 
them to return to their work. Slavkovska describes in detail the organiza- 
tional structure of the ‘‘Catholic Action’’ and various meetings of its 
organizers, but fails to mention that almost from the beginning it was 
only a paper organization doomed to an early demise. 

Still, the Communist government was not ready and willing to stop 
its efforts to subjugate the Church. With the failure of its ‘‘Catholic Ac- 
tion’’ it took a new approach in this direction. It decided to legalize its 
attempts to enslave the Church. In a Communist country the parlia- 
ment is a rubber-stamp assembly which can be counted on to pass all 
legislation unanimously put before it by the Communist Party. On Oc- 
tober 14, 1949, the Czechoslovak parliament enacted two laws which 
put the Church under the complete control of the state: Law No. 
217/1949, which set up a State Agency for Ecclesiastical Affairs, and 
Law No. 218/1949 on the economic safeguarding of churches and 
religious bodies by the state. The State Agency for Ecclesiastical Affairs 
(and in Slovakia the Slovak Agency for Ecclesiastical Affairs) took con- 
trol over all religious activities in the country. The second law gave the 
government all buildings of the churches and religious denominations 
and the exclusive right to grant (or take away) licenses to clergymen 
for performing their ministry after they had taken an oath of loyalty 
to the government, and to pay them salaries according to their rank, 
seniority, and efficiency. 

The bishops first vehemently protested against this legalized enslave- 
ment of the Church. In the chaotic situation resulting from this new 
situation, they finally permitted their priests to take the prescribed oath 
with the mental reservation that they did not intend thereby to act against 
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the laws of God, the Church, and the legitimate ecclesiastical authorities. 
In that sense, several bishops in March and April of 1950 also took the 
oath of loyalty. 

In that year (1950) of crude pressure on and persecution of the 
Church, the Communists rapidly proceeded in their efforts completely 
to subjugate the Church. They imprisoned or interned on trumped-up 
charges, or without any charges, several bishops (Josef Beran, Stépan 
Trochta, Jan Vojtassak, Stanislav Zela, Stefan Barna’, Michal Buzalka, 
Pavel Gojdié, and Basil Hopko). In public trials in the national courts 
they condemned to long prison terms Bishops Vojta884k, Gojdi¢, Buzalka, 
and Zela. Several representatives of larger religious orders and promi- 
nent prelates of Czechoslovakia were also publicly tried and condemned 
during this reign of terror. Still others were imprisoned and tried secretly. 
In the same year all monasteries, convents, and houses of religious orders 
and congregations were suppressed, and their members were confined 
to concentration houses. The Greek Catholic diocese of PreSov was 
fraudulently and forcibly taken over by Orthodox bishops. The legitimate 
bishops of the diocese, Pavel Gojdié and Basil Hopko, were imprisoned, 
and Greek Catholic priests, loyal to Rome, were dispersed throughout 
the country as manual workers. 

Meanwhile, the Communists intensively worked on priests who 
showed an inclination to collaborate with the regime. First they estab- 
lished the organization of so-called patriotic priests, which later changed 
its name to ‘‘Peace Movement of the Catholic Priests.’’ In the dioceses 
whose bishops were imprisoned they forced the elections of vicars 
capitular as heads of the dioceses. The remaining bishops were confined 
to their residences and were under the surveillance of government agents 
who controlled all the activities of ligitimate ordinaries. Priest- 
collaborators intruded into the administration of the dioceses as vicars 
general, chancellors, and similar high officials. 

Slavkovska hardly mentions these rude encroachments on the ad- 
ministration and the life of the Catholic Church in Slovakia. But she 
does try to justify all these cruel interferences of the Communist regime 
in the very structure of the Catholic Church and in the field of human 
rights of the Catholic clergy and people. In her evaluation, there was 
no persecution of the Church, only legitimate steps for eliminating 
political clericalism in Slovakia. She praises the anti-Church laws of 1949 
because they granted adequate financial remuneration to the priests for 
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their work as state employees. Furthermore, she wantonly states that 
all these provisions were welcomed by the ‘‘lower clergy’’ and the 
Catholic people. Slavkovska does not realize, or does not want to ad- 
mit, that the governmental mingling with the innermost Church affairs 
and the erection of the pro-Communist priestly organizations, established 
under government pressure and protected by it, brought about the 
grossest form of caesaropapism, incomparably more destructive to the 
Church than the purported political clericalism during the previous 
regimes. 

In her article Slavkovska does not go as far as to the late sixties, 
to the Dubéek era. As soon as the cruel pressure on the Church was 
lifted in 1968, the Catholics, led by their remaining bishops and priests 
loyal to the Church, publicly denounced the persecution of the past 
decades and demanded abolition of all the previous abuses against the 
Church. They were supported even by many high ranking Communists 
of that era (Ladislav Holdos, Daniel Okali, Erika Kadlecova, and others). 
They achieved the restoration of the Greek Catholic diocese of PreSov, 
the only seemingly permanent correction of the anti-Church abuses of 
the early fifties. Unfortunately, the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in August, 1968, and Husak’s process of so-called normalization 
destroyed all other rights which the Church had regained during the 
short-lived period of the ‘‘Prague-Spring.’’ 
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Book Reviews 


Robin Okey. Eastern Europe 1740-1980: Feudalism to Communism. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1982. 264 pp. 


Attempting to write a general survey of Eastern European history is no 
mean task. Indeed, a comprehensive overview within the confines of a book 
numbering less than three hundred pages is altogether impossible. Robin Okey 
offers an alternative to this dilemma in the form of an interpretive study. The 
author indicates that his purpose is to ‘‘present a perspective rather than tell 
a story.’’ Focusing on the twin themes of modernization and nationalism, he 
traces the evolution of the Central and Eastern European lands through two 
centuries of economic, political, and social change. It is his thesis that Eastern 
European nationalism arose as a response to the area’s comparative backward- 
ness in relation to the West. 

In approaching this theme, Okey notes that feudalism came relatively late 
to this general area, and suggests that — at least until the sixteenth century 
— Eastern Europe enjoyed the potential of parallel development with Western 
Europe. He states, however, that domestic feudal forces were strong enough 
to reverse this trend. External forces — the Turkish invasion of the Balkans 
and Hungary and the Habsburg conquest of rebellious Bohemia — are also 
cited as instrumental factors. Eighteenth-century Eastern Europe is character- 
ized as having regimes which were inefficient even by feudal standards. The 
peasantry bore the brunt of resultant deficiencies, but thriving popular cultures 
provided an impetus for future revival. Okey states categorically that the pene- 
tration of the Enlightenment represents the first stages of rapprochement with 
the West. In a number of instances the process was characterized by reform 
from above, although the role of the clergy is also cited. In the latter case, the 
author specifically mentions the Pole Konarski and the Serb Obradovi€; it is 
worth noting that Bernolak’s contribution to the Slovak revival is omitted. The 
Eastern European Enlightenment faced the dilemma that the social premises 
of an alternative order were incomplete. Consequently, conservatives were more 
extreme and reformers more revolutionary than their counterparts in the West. 
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Liberalism in Eastern Europe differed from the West insofar as members 
of the nobility were heavily involved in a process which put them in opposition 
to their own social strata. Okey characterizes Eastern European liberalism as 
‘“an elusive, complex creed’’; it shared the heavy emotionalism of ideas from 
other lands, but was only partially emancipated from native traditions. He ob- 
jects to the Marxist view of nationalism as a creed devised by ambitious 
bourgeois elements; instead, he cites the role of professional scholars as the 
vanguard of the national movements. The 1848 revolutionary experience led 
to a clash between liberalism and nationalism; the former was instrumental 
in abolishing the last vestiges of serfdom, but also failed to satisfy the national 
aspirations of subject peoples. The balance of the nineteenth century is treated 
as a period of ideological fragmentation. The advance of industrial capitalism 
caused a reaction against liberalism on the part of the Right as well as the Left, 
and the continued rise of mass nationalism splintered existing political parties 
along ethnic lines. In assessing the downfall of the old order during World War 
I, Okey concedes that not all tendencies could be related to the national ques- 
tion. But he hastens to add that ‘‘only nationalism had a magnetism strong 
enough to draw the dislocated elements into an alternative political order — 
the pattern of nation-states.”’ 

Promoters of the new nation-states viewed their emergence as the culmina- 
tion of humanist principles. Okey disagrees, and cites three general causes for 
the failure of Western-style liberalism in the interwar period. Most obviously, 
one of them is the continuity of ethnic conflict within the new states. Second, 
the Eastern European nations remained economically dependent on foreign 
capital. Finally, both the leaders of the new states and their opponents 
repudiated democracy in their approach to the outstanding problems of the 
times. Okey views interwar nationalism as ‘‘short-sighted rather than fun- 
damentally misguided’’; the outsider Hitler bore the greatest responsibility for 
the demise of these states. The author implies that national Communism was 
most successful in those countries where the Party remained in effective con- 
trol of public life, and failed in Czechoslovakia because the regime capitulated 
ideologically to non-Party groups. Finally, Okey states that the rise of a mass 
intelligentsia and the emergence of common social problems with the West is 
indicative of a greater degree of syncopation. 

For the student of Slovak history, this book might prove disappointing. 
Indeed, a genuine weakness may be found in the fact that Okey cites so few 
examples of the Slovak experience which provide important contrasts with cer- 
tain patterns. Okey’s contention that Eastern European society had already 
become ‘‘brutalized’’ during World War IJ, and that the Communists were 
tailor-made representatives of the new age, borders on conjecture. Although 
the position of the Jews in Slovakia was precarious during the war, they were 
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nevertheless afforded a certain ‘‘breathing space’’ denied to their kinsmen in 
Poland, and the average citizen of the Slovak Republic was by no means ter- 
rorized. It was only during the 1944 rising — in which Communists played 
a major role — that ‘‘brutalization’’ on a broad scale was affected. Okey’s 
treatment of the ‘‘Prague Spring’’ also provides a case of omission: He cor- 
rectly cites the straightjacket command economy model as a major factor in 
Novotny’s demise, but mentions the Slovak opposition only as merely 
incidental. 

But insofar as Slovakia may be viewed as an integral part of an Eastern 
European whole, this book has definite merit. It provides the reader with a 
concise, refreshing overview of the past two centuries, and the author skillfully 
employs anecdotal examples to compare and contrast specific national ex- 
periences. Okey’s book is helpful to the student already well-grounded in general 
Eastern European history; it can also be useful to the instructor who wishes 
to convey a certain sense of ideological conflict inherent in the region. 


R. VLADIMIR BAUMGARTEN 
Easley, South Carolina 


East Central Europe: Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow. Edited by Milorad M. 
Drachkovitch. Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1982. 417 pp. 


Thirteen of the seventeen papers contained in this volume were presented 
at a conference organized by the Hoover Institution at Stanford University 
in January, 1980. Due to the events in Poland in August, 1980, publication 
of the symposium’s proceedings was delayed so that individual authors could 
revise their contributions. 

According to the editor, Milorad M. Drachkovitch, readers of the book 
‘‘will not find in it any predictions’’ and ‘‘will be offered facts and explana- 
tions of recent events’’ (p. xi). This is true of most but not all of the essays. 
The latter are largely analytical and of uneven quality. Among the excellent 
contributions are Drachkovitch’s survey of the postwar political and economic 
developments in Yugoslavia, Leszek Kolakowski’s ‘‘Ideology in Eastern 
Europe,”’ and the essays by John Erickson, Hugh Seton-Watson, Peter J. Wiles, 
and Richard F. Staar. 

Also superb is the overview of developments in East Central Europe, ‘‘Pre- 
sent Situation and Principal Trends,’’ by Robert F. Byrnes. He points out 
that ‘‘the opinions of even our most experienced analysts often reflect shallow 
historical knowledge, flighty analysis, and the assumption that peoples of this 
area are far less interested in independence and self-government than are West 
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Europeans and Americans’’ (p. 20). The flip-flops of George Kennan are cited 
as an example. Byrnes is a very perceptive observer who notices the connec- 
tion between the election of Pope John Paul II, his visit to Poland in 1979, 
and the subsequent developments in that country. In contrast, the essay on 
Poland by Jan Tomasz Gross, ‘‘What Is Yet To Come,”’ appears to be a rather 
superficial description of events leading up to the establishment of Solidarity 
in 1980, claiming that ‘‘the impossible was inevitable’’ (p. 321). In the last 
section of the essay Gross sketches two different scenarios: first, Soviet military 
intervention; second, the devolution of the Soviet imperium for which the price 
would be ‘‘most likely’’ the ‘‘neutralization of Germany through unification 
and detachment from the Atlantic Alliance’’ (p. 325). As it happened, the im- 
position of martial law in December 1981 proved his (and many other 
observers’) projections incorrect. 

On Alexander Dubéek’s behavior in 1968 Hugh Seton-Watson comments 
by asking a rhetorical question: How could the United States ‘‘defend people 
who would not defend themselves?’’ (p. 178). In contrast to it, Zdenek L. Suda, 
while concentrating mostly on the events in 1968, is very apologetic. He writes: 
““The peaceful counterrevolution in the very core of the Czechoslovak system 
must have caused more panic in Moscow than the armed insurgency of 
Hungarian workers and soldiers in October 1956’’ (p. 258). Suda’s claim is 
an undocumented assumption without any foundation, and so is his interpreta- 
tion of the events in Czechoslovkia when he writes that ‘‘the whole reform move- 
ment of 1968 could be defined simply as the application of rules and laws that 
long had been dead letters, but nevertheless existed. It was precisely this greater 
respect for legality and constitutionality that sounded an alarm in the Soviet 
power center and triggered the intervention’’ (p. 256). According to Suda, ‘‘the 
Czechoslovak case differs from the Polish case because the Polish reform experi- 
ment initiated in 1956 failed without direct Soviet intervention’’ (p. 252). 

Suda does not differentiate between intervention and invasion. Soviet 
military presence in Poland ever since the end of World War II has constituted 
intervention and has made invasion unnecessary. In fact, an invasion would 
have been counterproductive from the Soviet point of view. In contrast to it, 
by invading Czechoslovakia in 1968 the Soviets have attained their military 
and strategic objectives. The “‘temporary’’ stationing of Soviet troops in 
Czechoslovakia has become ‘‘permanent.’’ The events in Poland in the early 
1980s corroborate the view that the Soviets had military and strategic reasons 
for the 1968 invasion and that the internal developments, which certainly did 
*’ as Suda and the Soviets claim, were 
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not amount to a “‘counterrevolution 
merely a pretext for the action whose aim was to extract a ‘‘consent’’ from 
the Czech and Slovak Communist leaders to the stationing of Soviet troops 


in Czechoslovakia. Labeling people as ‘‘neo-Stalinists’’ and ‘‘dogmatics,’’ as 
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Suda does, is meaningless. His lack of knowledge of history is reflected in the 
essay. For example, he writes that “‘the division of the world between the two 
superpowers into spheres of interest — made the eventual integration of 
Czechoslovakia into the system controlled by the Soviets virtually inevitable’’ 
(p. 244). However, nothing was “‘inevitable’’ about the arrangements that Ed- 
vard Benes made in Moscow in December, 1943. It was his decision to sign 
the treaty with the Soviet Union and to promise the Czech and Slovak Com- 
munist leaders in Moscow that their party would be the strongest element in 
the new regime and that he would always support it. 

Indeed, Professor Byrnes’ comment on the ‘‘shallow historical knowledge’’ 
and ‘‘flighty analysis,’’ cited above, is applicable to the two essays by the two 
sociologists on Czechoslovakia and Poland published in this volume. 


JOSEF KALVODA 
Saint Joseph College 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


Rudolf Krajéovié. Svedectvo dejin o sloven¢cine. 2nd edition, corrected. Mar- 
tin: Matica slovenska, 1980. 268 pp. 


The second edition of Krajéovié’s collection of linguistic evidence for the 
Slovak language is essentially the same as the first of 1977. In these two edi- 
tions, the compiler strives to offer proof that the Slovak language has its own 
long and distinctive history. He is intent gn demonstrating that Slovak is a 
“language of written documents.’’ He traces Slovak from the period of the 
Great Moravian Empire of the ninth century through the ‘‘twilight of 
Hungarian feudalism’’ in the nineteenth century. For the conclusion of his 
study, Krajéovié gives examples of present-day dialectical variations of the 
Slovak language. There are photographs of documents used as evidence. 
Especially when documents are in script, Krajéovi¢ has the writings reproduced 
in printed form for easier appreciation. Interspersed among the evidence are 
black and white as well as colored illustrations of folk articles and paintings 
on a folk theme. The illustrations are the better to convey the atmosphere and 
period of the documents presented. 

Documentary evidence from the early periods, namely from that of the 
Great Moravian Empire through that of the fifteenth century, is not really ex- 
tensive. A historical linguist would find the material interesting, perhaps even 
intriguing, but not conclusive or even substantial for a judgment. From the 
sixteenth century onwards, the material offered as evidence is increasingly more 
substantive. Indeed, Krajéovié himself notes that the material from the six- 
teenth century is of ‘‘great significance,’’ because this was ‘‘when Slovak was 
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’ 


for the first time committed to written form.’’ The expression‘‘ written form’ 
is perhaps a poor choice of phrasing. (The expression is found in the brief 
Slovak, Russian, as well as English introductions to the documentary evidence 
for this period.) For virtually all the examples of Slovak in this book are writ- 
ten. By the expression ‘‘written form,’’ Krajéovié’s probably means that the 
extant documentary instances of Slovak become more extensive and so more 
able to be appreciated linguistically. In focusing on this poor phrasing and its 
alleged implication, I do not intend to impugn the long history and distinc- 
tiveness of Slovak that Krajéovié desires so clearly to demonstrate in his book. 
The reader, nonetheless, cannot help feeling that Krajéovié is straining very 
hard to do this. On the whole, the book is more a nicely illustrated survey of 
the Slovak language for the layperson rather than a serious academic study 
for the specialist. With the Slovak language and its related culture appreciated 
so little outside of Slovakia and the Czech lands, Krajéovié’s book could enhance 
to some degree a better understanding of this language and culture. 

This second edition is a ‘‘corrected’’ version of the first. This correcting 
involves stylistic and typographical errors, but especially a few attributions that 
include additions, deletions, or actual corrections. For example, Krajéovié has 
deleted the attribution of the 1648 Trnava dictionary as one used for Virgil’s 
Aeneid. The attribution of a folk article as coming from Kovaéova pri Zvolene 
has been changed to Kral’ova. Krajéovié has added the name of the Austrian 
author of Klimko’s rendition of Krizant und Daria — Gottfried Uhlich, 
rendered by Krajéovié as Ulrich. Also, the English text has at times questionable 
diction and stylistic phrasing. The Russian text has been improved for this 
edition in various places. Neither language should offer problems in Slovakia, 
for there are native speakers as well as numerous specialists who could be con- 
sulted for a third edition. Finally, the bibliography for this edition has been 
expanded by one item. The price of this survey of the Slovak language has 
remained the same as for the earlier edition. This should make the book a readily 
purchasable acquisition for any individual or institution. 


GERALD J. SABO, S.J. 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ludovit Novak. K najstarsim dejindm slovenského jazyka. Bratislava: Veda, 
vydavatel’stvo Slovenskej adadémie vied, 1980. 352 pp. 


This important study of the earliest history of the Slovak language evolved 
out of a plan by Ludovit Novak in the 1930s to supply the most up-to-date, 
complete, and detailed presentation of Slovak phonology from its earliest begin- 
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nings. Methods of structural analysis were to be applied to the reconstructed 
phonologies of Slovak dialects. The original version was begun in the last months 
of 1938 and early 1939, a period of political turbulence. Over the intervening 
years, materials added to the original accumulated into several essays, thus 
resulting in two works. By reason of the amount of accumulated materials, 
a recent decision to publish this monograph from just the original alone was 
carried out. The value of the original as a linguistic landmark of the structural 
method in Slovakia was the deciding factor. Novak’s later theories are to be 
published in a separate volume which will be entitled ‘‘Vznik Praslovanov a 
ich jazyka.”’ 

Four chapters in the book under review provide the most important 
linguistic phenomena in the development of the Slovak sound system, from 
the earliest period after the collapse of Common Slavic into the dialect differen- 
tiations of the Slovak area. They are: (a) the Slovak reflexes rat-, Jat- from 
Proto-Slavic *ort-, *olt-; (b) alterations in the consonant clusters dl, tl, and 
dn; (c) reduced vowel ‘‘yer’’-changes, the contraction phenomena, and the 
depalatalization of e(é)»a; and (d) the reconstruction of sound systems of Slovak 
dialects after the period of liquidation of Common Slavic correlations of 
“syllabic softening.”’ 

Novak is interested in whether (a) can be termed a ‘‘Yugoslavism’’ relating 
to a theory of colonization of Central Slovakia from the south. With respect 
to (b) he quotes rare documents of ancient dialect literature, gives phonetic 
and phonological explanations, with examples of geographic extension of 
changes in Western Slovak, and compares this with parallel types of like con- 
sonantal quantitative correlations in a non-Slavic language. For (c) the author 
defines the rapport of Central Slovak especially with East and Central Slavic 
languages, and refers to the chronology and localization of alterations in the 
Common Slavic dialect domain. Regarding (d) he concentrates first on the con- 
traction phenomena in Central Slovak with its chronology and that of other 
Slavic dialects, and then of other West Slavic languages. He provides an argu- 
ment for the explanation of the Zenou-feminine-instrumental-singular type and 
a criticism of other theories. 

Most of the phonological changes in Old Slovak are viewed as occurring 
due to certain influences of external languages or of internal dialects. His ter- 
minology illustrates certain developing periods of Old Slovak, for example, 
turkicizing, mongolization. The author maintains one of several possible 
theories in linguistic development. His is an attempt to overcome difficulties 
connected with the immanent development of the Slovak language. 

Novak’s structural approach as innovative and successful in the early period 
of linguistics is applauded by colleagues mentioned in the foreword. However, 
his early theory is criticized as ‘‘one-sided’’ for three main reasons: failure to 
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calculate the comparison of internal contradictions; overemphasis on phonology 
without consideration of grammatical, morphemic, morphological, or word- 
building structures as linguistic units; and finally a lack of regard for socio- 
linguistic changes. 

Ludovit Novak is referred to as the ‘‘Nestor of Slovak Linguistics’’ (p. 
9). This original work is viewed as a monument in the evolution of Slovak 
linguistics and is noteworthy, especially considering the period of its composi- 
tion, the structural methods applied, with its new theoretical thought and in- 
sights. It is rightly considered the first synthetic conception of the earliest history 
of Slovak language founded on the development of the dialect sound systems. 

The dedication of the book is symbolic of its apparent inherent worth. 
Honored are three famous contributors to Slovak linguistics: to the history of 
the Slovak language (Trubetzkoy); to the comparative history of Slovak and 
Czech languages (Travniéek), and to the foundation of modern Slovak linguistic 
geography with its Slovak historical dialectology (Vazny). Novak has provided 
the first synthetic method of structural application to the historical phonology 
of Slovak, a structural linguistic milestone in Slovak language study. 


JOHN M. KOCHIK 
Westmoreland County Community College 
Youngwood, Pennsylvania 


Frantisek Kalesny. Habani na Slovensku. Bratislava: Tatran, 1981. 376 pp. 


Scattered today over the prairies of the United States and Canada can 
be found settlements of a people known as Hutterites or Hutterian Brethren. 
The Brethren still retain the German language of their forefathers and prac- 
tice a strictly communitarian way of life. Their mode of collective farming is 
not the outcome of economic calculation; it results from the Hutterites’ belief 
that Christ calls on his followers to renounce private property and have all things 
common. The Hutterites originated in the early 1530s as part of the Anabap- 
tist movement that had begun in Central Europe around 1525. The Mennonites 
today also claim spiritual descent from this movement which represented a left 
wing of the Protestant Reformation. While only the Hutterites established com- 
munity of goods, all its adherents practiced adult baptism (hence the name 
they acquired, Anabaptists) in order to stress the voluntary character of their 
believers’ church, in which only grown persons could participate meaningfully. 

As Dr. Kalesny remarks in the preface to his fascinating study of Hut- 
terite history, few Slovaks know about the connection between the Hutterites 
and Slovakia, where they lived for over two hundred years. The descendants 
of those Hutterites, who in the mid-eighteenth century accepted forced 
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recatholicization rather than have to emigrate, eventually lost their German 
speech and are today completely assimilated to the Slovak population. If 
memories of the Hutterites grew dim, the name which their Slovak neighbors 
gave these German settlers, ‘‘Habans’’ (Habani, Habaner), has become widely 
known on account of the beautiful ceramics produced by the Hutterite com- 
munities and their successors. These are now valued possessions of the museums 
of Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and examples of the art form are also to be 
found elsewhere. Haban folk art, according to Kalesny (p.12), should be reck- 
oned as an important asset of Slovak ‘‘national culture,’’ for it was produced 
on the soil of Slovakia by people who, although of foreign origin, had put down 
deep roots there. 

The book, which is a work of scholarship even though it lacks footnotes, 
is divided into three parts. The first part deals with the history of the Hutterite 
communities from their inception down to the present day, with most atten- 
tion given to their sojourn in northwest Hungary (present-day Slovakia). They 
first set up communities there around 1545: Their chief settlement and the seat 
of their ‘‘bishop’’ was at SobotiSte. As in Moravia where the sect had started, 
here too its adherents were welcomed by the landowning nobility, Catholic 
as well as Protestant, who valued the Hutterites as hardworking and profitable 
tenants and consequently were prepared to overlook their religious peculiarities. 
After the battle of White Mountain in 1620 the Habsburg ruler drove them 
out of Moravia, but the Moravian brethren also found a refuge on the estates 
of friendly Hungarian landowners. The endemic warfare of the seventeenth 
century when Turkish, Habsburg, and kuruc forces ravaged the Slovak coun- 
tryside inflicted terrible suffering on the local population, including the Hut- 
terites. On the eve of the disaster of 1620 the Hutterites in Moravia and Slovakia 
had numbered about 25,000 persons, a tenfold increase since 1545, which was 
due to the steady stream of newcomers from the Tyrol and other parts of Cen- 
tral Europe seeking to join the brotherhood. Almost all these were of German 
speech, but a few adherents were of local origin. On page 46, for instance, 
Kalesny mentions ‘‘Wendel Holba ein Schlawak (Vendel Holba, Slovak),’’ 
who even became a Hutterite minister. Whereas in north Hungary the Hut- 
terites abandoned their communitarian way of life in 1685 and were recatholi- 
cized under Maria Theresa in the next century (while still retaining for some 
time their separate legal identity as Habaner), in Transylvania — where some 
Hutterites had settled in 1621 — they continued to lead the same life as before, 
until finally in 1767 the authorities expelled those who would not conform. 
Kalesny chronicles briefly their subsequent wanderings, first via Wallachia to 
the Ukraine where they arrived in 1770 and then in 1874 across the Atlantic 
and on to the American West. After World War I most of the Hutterites moved 
across the border into Canada. Their later migrations stemmed not from 
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religious persecution but from the threat posed to their pacifist principles by 
the introduction of universal miliary service. 

Kalesny prefaces his historical narrative, which for the most part does not 
add to what we already know, by an interesting discussion of the name habdan, 
the first authenticated mention of which occurs in a document of 1667 now 
in the municipal archives of Bratislava. Originally a derogatory term, it even- 
tually lost its pejorative connotation and became the accepted way of describ- 
ing the descendants of the former communitarians. Concerning the origin of 
the word no consensus exists among scholars. The latest theory is that of a 
German scholar who derives it from the Hebrew. Despite what the résumés 
say, Kalesny seems to be somewhat sceptical about this. 

If the author deals rather briefly with the religious aspects of the Hut- 
terite way of life, he devotes almost the whole of the second part of the book 
to their social organization. The overwhelming majority of community mem- 
bers were artisans: Over forty crafts were being practiced when the communities 
were at their peak. Of course, they also engaged in farming, which today is 
the chief occupation of the Hutterites. A strict discipline was imposed on mem- 
bers, expulsion from the brotherhood being the final sanction against those 
who did not conform. But this was not usually necessary since the brethren 
recognized the advantages of communal living over those of the outside world, 
despite any momentary attraction they might feel toward the latter. ‘“The Hut- 
terites had succeeded in creating an ordered society, socially egalitarian and 
materially secure, with high moral principles based on the community’’ (p. 
169). Children of both sexes were taught at least to read and write — in an 
age when illiteracy prevailed among the masses. Great care was taken, too, 
to provide for the sick and aged, for pregnant women and for children of pre- 
school age. The culture was perhaps narrow and the authority of the elders 
excessive, but this must be judged within the context of the times. 

Purely aesthetic values found no place among Hutterites. Yet their crafts- 
men succeeded in creating countless objects of beauty either for domestic use 
or for sale: Their pottery became famous throughout east central Europe and 
was eagerly bought up by the nobility and wealthy townspeople of the area. 
Kalesny, whose specialty is folk art, devotes the third part of his book to the 
history and technology of ‘‘Haban’’ pottery. The making of faience, their most 
higly prized product, had been introduced into the Hutterite communities 
around 1580 by Anabaptist immigrants from northeast Italy. Kalesny has in- 
cluded at the end 109 full-page colored illustrations of ceramics emanating from 
‘‘Haban’”’ workshops. 

The bibliography includes many items in Slovak, Czech, and Hungarian 
that are unknown to North American scholars who have written on the Hut- 
terites. Many of these pieces, it is true, deal with ‘‘Haban’’ ceramics, but some 
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are of more general interest. Kalesny, on the other hand, has obviously had 
difficulty in gaining access to scholarship in the West. He knows the work of 
the Mennonite sociologist, John A. Hostetler. But he does not, for example, 
appear to be acquainted either with the valuable study by another Mennonite 
scholar, Victor J. Peters, All Things Common: The Hutterian Way of Life 
(Minneapolis, 1965), or with the numerous articles published in the United 
States by the leading authority on Hutterite history and culture, the late Robert 
Friedmann. Many of them were reprinted in his Hutterite Studies (Goshen, 
Indiana, 1961). Let us hope that in future closer contacts can be established 
in the field of Hutterite studies between North American scholars and those 
working in Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

Kalesny is perhaps lucky in dealing with a group like the Hutterites who, 
while deeply religious, have at the same time been dedicated ‘‘communists,”’ 
albeit of the Utopian variety. The Tatran press was able (so to speak) to roll 
out the red carpet for him. It has published a volume that, with its excellent 
paper, numerous illustrations, and tasteful design, is indeed a credit to book 
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August A. Skodacek. Lutherans in Slovakia. Pittsburgh: Slavia Printing Com- 
pany, 1982. 242 pp. 


This account of the rise and development of the Lutheran Church in 
Slovakia from the Reformation to the present redresses the oversight of many 
concerning the role of the Lutheran Church in the historical development of 
Slovakia. This may be a flaw. The author would have us understand that 
Slovakia’s history in modern times is a consequence not only of the Reforma- 
tion but also of the influence of Lutheranism in Slovak social and political strug- 
gles. However, Skodacek does not sufficiently analyze the historical facts and 
circumstances to judge whether his claim, that without Lutheranism modern 
Slovakia would not be, is warranted. 

Skodacek chronciles the fate and fortune of Lutheranism in terms of fates 
and fortunes of the group’s leaders. As they fared, so fared their group. Thus, 
this is a history of an institutional church and its great men from a perspective 
of within the group. It uses synodical records to illustrate the response of the 
Lutheran Church in Slovakia to outside social and political forces, namely the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Jesuits, and the various rulers allied with those 
two groups. Since there is little in-depth analysis, this essay does not offer any 
new insights into the causes of many of the events chronicled. 
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In the main, it is a hagiographic account extolling historical individuals 
for their virtues and deeds done in the name of the cause. In describing the 
influences of a Thurzo, Lani, or Krman and others, Skodacek, interestingly 
enough, sees them as the real descendants of the missionaries Cyril and 
Methodius. Just as Cyril and Methodius introduced the Slavs to Christianity 
and hence to civilization (of a kind), so too the followers of Luther reintro- 
duced Christianity and civilization to Slovakia even to the point of generating 
and maintaining a consciousness of Slovak nationalism. To this point, Skodacek 
writes that ‘‘the Reformation activated a conversion in Slovakia which gradually 
brought into the open a Slovak nationality; it spread the reformational ideology 
in an understandable native language and a democratic religious life’’ (p. 66). 

Be this as it may, the book is a good source for anyone who wishes to 
do research in Slovak history but who does not know the necessary languages. 
The volume provides translations of records and documents of the various 
synodical events which figured large in the life of the Slovak Lutheran Church. 

This point not withstanding, it is unfortunate that Skodacek did not see 
fit to describe and analyze the historical dynamics of the sociocultural and 
political forces beyond the activities of the Lutherans and the Roman Catholics. 
Not everyone, despite Skodacek’s claim, was either a Lutheran or Roman 
Catholic. Some were Greek Catholic and some were Calvinists. These are never 
mentioned. Also, not everyone living in Slovakia was either a Slovak or a Ger- 
man. Another missing analytical point is that of socioeconomic class; from what 
class did the Lutheran leadership come? It is on these points that Skodacek 
could have given us some insight; perhaps he will in another book. 

Although this volume is a good in-house version of a historical period and 
of what happened to the Lutherans in Slovakia, the lack of analysis of the 
sociocultural and political dynamics limits its effectiveness. 


ROBERT J. SKOVIRA 
Saint Vincent College 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


Paul Robert Magocsi. The Shaping of a National Identity: Subcarpathian Rus’, 
1848-1948. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1978. 650 pp. 


Paul R. Magocsi. The Rusyn-Ukrainians of Czechoslovakia: An Historical 
Survey. Vienna: Wilhelm Braumiller Universitats-Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1983. 94 pp. 


The first of Professor Magocsi’s books is the one we all dream of writing. 
The fruit of years of research, it is encyclopedic in its description of the cul- 
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tural and political development of the territory which made up Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia in the first Czechoslovak Republic. He has used a rich array of sources 
— archives, published statistics, interviews, and most books and articles relating 
to the subject. It will stand for decades to come as the basic reference work. 
Graduate students will be surprised to find a detached, objective approach in 
a volume devoted to an East European nationality group of less than a million 
people. It will be a required presence in the library of everyone who calls him- 
self an East European historian. Slovakists, in particular, will welcome Magoc- 
si’s dispassionate understanding of the sensibilities of the ripening Slovak na- 
tional identity in Eastern Slovakia. 

The text is divided into three parts. The first covers political and cultural 
history until 1918. The second examines history, language, literature, educa- 
tion, and religion between 1918 and 1944. The final part discusses the political 
history from the end of World War I to the incorporation of the territory into 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic at the end of World War II. This is followed 
by 4 appendices (82 pages), notes (106 pages), and bibliography (122 pages). 

In his introduction, Magocsi promises to analyze how one ethnic group 
was exposed to nationalism and how its leaders presented this new ideology 
to their people. He points out that the leaders in what he calls ‘‘an embryonic 
state of national development’’ still did not agree on which national orienta- 
tion to follow — Rusyn, Hungarian, Slovak (and/or Czech), Ukrainian, or 
Russian. He then describes the elimination of each alternative until only Ukrain- 
ian was left. 

With such a rich and well-organized presentation of data, it must seem 
churlish for a reviewer to take issue with the author. And yet one has the im- 
pression that the author’s desire to include every last piece of information has 
distracted him from his original intention of trying to discover the underlying 
reasons for the final victory of the Ukrainian orientation. The book becomes 
finally a traditional approach to East European history, albeit without the par- 
tisan coloring which usually characterizes such work. He outlines the failure 
of leaders of certain national orientations to attract adherents, or their willing- 
ness to sacrifice national for political gain. He finds external factors decisive 
in determining that the territory would eventually become Ukrainian. 

In an area with such an embryonic ethnic and national identity, it seems 
odd that Magocsi limited his book territorially, according to political boun- 
daries which existed for only two decades. The fault may lie in his definition 
of ethnic group as a population that ‘‘in most cases possesses a distinct ter- 
ritory, common traditions, and related dialects.’’ 

Although he pays homage to the theories of Karl Deutsch on nationalism 
and social communication, he fails in large part to apply them. He looks at 
the intelligentsia in action, but not the intelligentsia in formation. It would 
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have been possible, for instance, to examine the changing national composi- 
tion of the students in the high schools (gymndzia) over time and through the 
various grades. This might have suggested underlying trends in national iden- 
tification. Magocsi is quite right in saying it is impossible to explain why in- 
dividuals join differing national orientations, but the totality of the changes 
can be very informative. It is quite conceivable that the socioeconomic develop- 
ment in the interwar period showed a trend toward a Ukrainian identity. This 
would help explain why the Soviet regime met so little opposition when it as- 
signed a Ukrainian identification to the population at the end of the war. 

After the depth of research and evaluation which characterized the first 
book, the second volume is a disappointment. While those interested in Slovak 
history will find useful material here on the political, socioeconomic, and cultural 
history of what Magocsi calls the ‘‘Rusyn-Ukrainians’’ of Czechoslovakia, there 
also is a disappointing tendency to blame every difficulty faced by this national 
grouping on national discrimination. This stands in considerable contrast to 
his conclusion (p. 270) in the larger volume. 


OWEN V. JOHNSON 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Jubileé Matice slovenskej. Compiled by Vojtech Sarluska. ‘‘Séria: Monografie 
— Vyskum dejin Matice slovenskej, zv. 9.’ Martin: Matica slovenska, 
1980. 130 pp. 


The volume under review is a compendium of articles resulting from a 
seminar devoted to the commemoration of the sixtieth anniversary of the Matica 
slovenska’s reconstitution (1919) and its silver anniversary as the Slovak Na- 
tional Library (1954). The essays discuss various aspects of the Matica’s pre- 
sent contributions in the fields of research and education. Themes analyzed 
include: the Matica’s efforts in library acquisition, preservation, and dissemina- 
tion; planning and organization of its activities and resources; bibliographic 
development over the past quarter century; activities of the Literary Archives; 
programs of the Literary Museum; efforts of the Biographical Office; activities 
of the Matica’s Office of Slovaks Abroad; and the Matica’s publishing activities. 

The section prepared by Stefan Krivu’, the Matica’s present director, sets 
the tone for the other essays. KrivuS traces the Matica’s history through inter- 
war Czechoslovakia, its activities during World War II, its place in the resur- 
rected Republic, and its role in Socialist Slovakia. He describes each period 
as a step in the Matica’s maturation process. Both Krivu§ and the other con- 
tributors make it quite clear that the Matica of 1979 is not the Matica of 1919; 
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it has continually changed in response to the demands placed on it as Slovakia’s 
premier national cultural institution. 

It is a pity that this publication, which offers much valuable information 
on the Matica slovenska’s vital role in past and contemporary Slovak cultural 
life, was printed in a limited edition and ‘‘only for internal use’’ by profes- 
sional scholars, thus making it unavailable to the much wider readership which 
it deserves. 


JOHN A. BERTA 
Middletown, Pennsylvania 


I] mondo slavo. Saggi e contributi slavistici a cura del Centro Studi Europa 
Orientale di Padova. Volume VIII. Edited by Milan S. Durica. Padova: 
CESEO-Liviana, 1982. 318 pp. 


Professor Milan S. Durica has taken the opportunity of his editorship of 
this volume of I] mondo slavo to present a number of studies which help to 
identify Slovak ethnic consciousness in its language and history and to 
distinguish it clearly from assimilative Czechoslovak linguistic and political 
tendencies. In his own article, which offers a historical-philological profile of 
the Slovak language, he traces the evolution of the Slovak language in Slavic 
ethnogeny. The Slovak glottogenetic process of isoglosses is delineable on Slovak 
ethnic territory. This position is butressed by (1) Slovakocentricity — the ex- 
pression of geometric distance proportional to linguistic elements and (2) the 
most recent studies on fundamental Slavic lexical patrimony revealing its highest 
in Slovak. Durica’s ‘profile’ establishes that the research of historical and com- 
parative lexicology fortifies the theory of the Slovak proto-Slavic glottogenesis. 
His synthesis of recent research is a valuable contribution to the thesis that 
Slovak is an independent Slavic language. 

Stefan Vraga& presents historical and linguistic highlights of the develop- 
ment of the Slovak literary language from 1918 to 1979. A significant portion 
of his article centers on the linguistic politics of ‘‘Czechoslovakism,’’ i.e., the 
linguistic and political claim of one Czechoslovak language and nation, in op- 
position to any contention of one separate and individual Slovak language and 
nation. The author demonstrates that Slovak experts succeeded in counteract- 
ing the opposition by applying the facts of history to linguistics and courageously 
weathering political humiliations as did, for example, Ludovit Novak, author 
of K najstarsim dejindm slovenského jazyka. Vraga$ must be commended for 
his definition of Czechoslovakism and for his timely exposition of some generally 
unknown linguistic-political humiliations of Slovak scholars, especially in the 
1950s and part of the 1960s. 
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The history of Slovak translations on Slovak ethnic territory to 1939 is 
the subject of the article by Agostino Visco. Brief mention is made of transla- 
tions into contemporary Slavic during the Great Moravian era and some in- 
itial translations into Latin. It was not until the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries that extensive translation was made from Latin into the Slovak na- 
tional language, mainly by Catholics. From Greek and Latin some classics and 
religious works were translated: ancient poetry, meditations, the Bible. Later, 
translations began from West European authors, then from East European ones, 
until the abortive years 1848-1849, when translations declined. After 1918 and 
in the early twentieth century translations resumed. They steadily progressed 
after 1933, when the Matica slovenska established a translation group, thus 
institutionalizing and perfecting translations. Visco considers the Slovak 
Republic era (1939-1945) as the most important period for translations. In- 
asmuch as translations have so much influenced both Slovak poetry and prose, 
they represent an important facet of Slovak literature. 

Mirella De Martini Tihany examines the emigration of Italian laborers 
from Venetia and Lombardy to Slovakia in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Parish registers of Slovak localities along the main railroad line from 
KoSice (Slovakia) to Bohumin (Moravia) are the principal sources of research, 
especially those found in the State and District Archives of Bytéa. Because of 
mineral transports from central Slovakia, railroads were needed in Slovakia. 
Historically, the KoSice-Bohumin line construction in 1870 was urgent for con- 
necting eastern Slovakia with Berlin. In this construction, the temporary Italian 
immigration initially entered. For some workers it meant death from epidemic, 
for others it was an occasion for marriage and baptisms. In her article Tihanyi 
provides a brief insight into Slovak interaction with the emigrants and also 
a sad commentary on the plight of Italian workers neglected by their non-Slovak 
contractors. 

Finally, Lisa Guarda Nardini considers the sole syndicate in 
Czechoslovakia, the ‘‘ROH’’ — Revolutionary Trade Union Movement. It 
is studied as an exemplary illustration of the statute of the organization which 
institutionally represents all workers in a country which claims that labor is 
paramount and the workers govern. The author proceeds from a relatively brief 
introduction about members, duties, structure, and other considerations to a 
translation of the ROH statute with its fifty articles. The merit of this article 
is the translation of the ROH statute into Italian from Slovak. 

Volume III of IJ mondo slavo can be recommended to the readers of 
Slovakia for its wealth of information on fascinating Slovak topics. 


JOHN M. KOCHIK 
Westmoreland County Community College 
Youngwood, Pennsylvania 
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Josef Korbel. Twentieth-Century Czechoslovakia: The Meanings of Its History. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1977. 346 pp. 


A rich and varied background prepared the late Professor Josef Korbel 
for this twentieth-century history of a small country in Central Europe. He 
was closely associated with the University of Denver, where he served as Dean 
of the Graduate School of International Studies, Director of the Social Science 
Foundation, and Andrew W. Mellon Professor of International Studies. He 
was the author of several books on Central Europe. Prior to his academic career, 
Korbel had been the Czechoslovak ambassador to Yugoslavia. He also had 
held a number of other important diplomatic posts and was a personal acquain- 
tance of both Edvard Bene’ and Jan Masaryk. 

Twentieth-Century Czechoslovakia begins with the Hussite period. By 
tracing the ‘‘roots’’ of Czech thought from Jan Hus to the subsequent sup- 
pression by the Catholic Habsburgs, and through the era of the Enlighten- 
ment, the author demonstrates how the Czech ideal of humanity evolved. He 
compares concepts derived from FrantiSek Palacky and Karel Havlitek to 
Tomas G. Masaryk’s ‘‘Czech humanism.’’ All three were witnesses to the 
Hussite influence. 

A quick glance at opposing interpretations of Czech history by Josef Pekar 
and Ferdinand Peroutka and their criticism of T.G. Masaryk’s philosophy leads 
Korbel to the observation that ‘‘in times of assured statehood the Czech peo- 
ple strove for the ideals of humanity; in times of peril, they lowered their heads 
to save the national body’”’ (p. 24). Korbel expands this thought throughout 
the rest of the book. 

Beginning with July 6, 1915, the 500th anniversary of the death of Jan 
Hus, Toma’ G. Masaryk is depicted as voicing a vision about to become a 
reality. As the author discusses the historical formation of Czechoslovakia, he 
dwells primarily on the Czech leadership. He skillfully paints portraits of na- 
tional hopes, problems of administration, mistakes in judgment, and fears for 
the future. Throughout the twenties and thirties these events led to the final 
breakup of the first Czechoslovakia. By analyzing the Munich crisis and World 
War II as it affected this Central European victim state, Korbel clearly shows 
that the Czechs ‘‘lowered their heads to save the national body.’’ As he searches 
for the meaning of the postwar years in the revitalized Czechoslovak state, he 
refers to them as ‘‘The Sisyphean Years,”’ the title of his last and perhaps most 
intriguing chapter. With T.G. Masaryk, he believes that ‘‘the nation will take 
up again its active role in mankind’s neyer-ending struggle for freedom and 
social justice’’ (p. 320). 

Written in an engaging style, Korbel’s story of Czechoslovakia’s rise and 
fall will fascinate not only the student of history but also any reader interested 
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in learning about Central Europe during the twentieth century. Unfortunately, 
the author does exhibit a bias against the Slovaks. This is especially apparent 
in his reference to the well-loved and respected Slovak leader Father Andre} 
Hlinka as being ‘‘fanatic.’’ Furthermore, while the Czechoslovak state could 
not exist without the Slovaks, Korbel devotes a mere 25-30 pages to them in 
a book of 346 pages. His admiration for Tomas G. Masaryk is deep, his respect 
for Jan Masaryk is genuine, and his evaluation of Edvard BeneS appears ob- 
jective. Had it been possible to apply historical honesty to all aspects of 
Czechoslovakia’s growth from its inception to its dissolution and rebirth, such 
an account might have added significantly to the rapidly increasing literature 
in that area of research. One can only conclude that this historical account 
was written from the so-called Czechoslovak point of view. If this is understood, 
the reader will enjoy Twentieth-Century Czechoslovakia but will continue to 
look for ‘‘The Meanings of Its History’”’ in other books dealing far more ade- 
quately with Slovakia and the Slovaks. 


M. EVANGELA LUBEK, O.S.B. 
Bishop Noll Institute 
Hammond, Indiana 


Martin R. Myant. Socialism and Democracy in Czechoslovakia, 1945-1948. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981. 302 pp. 


The three years that preceded the Communist takeover of Czechoslovakia 
at the end of the Second World War have been generally understood in the 
West as a lull in which all the indications of what would happen in February 
1948 were present. Although Martin Myant does not contradict this approach, 
he offers in this study, above all, an examination of the political situation in 
Czechoslovakia in which the Communist Party was just one of many players 
until mid-1947, when a power struggle erupted leading to the Communist vic- 
tory a few months later. What we have here, according to the author, is a polity 
which sought to achieve a socialist society by democratic means. It is an in- 
teresting thesis that reflects to a great extent the approach that Communist 
scholars took to this period in the 1960s and which found some sympathy among 
Western scholars. 

The book is divided into ten chapters that begin with a rapid overview 
of the development of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. The next five 
chapters are devoted to an analysis of the political situation in the Czech lands, 
with one chapter on Slovakia. In three more chapters the author looks at the 
power struggle which culminated in the February crisis. The final chapter 
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examines post-February Czechoslovakia, in particular those events that an- 
nounced the imposition of a more radical line by the Kremlin. 

It is clear from Myant’s story that World War II had brought about major 
changes in the Czech lands. In the postwar world, Czech political life reflected 
a general consensus that Czech society wanted its government to implement 
socialist changes because the prewar order had been destroyed during the 
hostilities. As an organized resistance group, the Communists played a major 
part in setting the framework for a socialist transformation. They were by far 
the most cohesive and organized party. Until mid-1947 they were also willing 
to collaborate — and indeed did so — with the non-Communist parties in im- 
plementing new policies. The author gives a thorough analysis not only of the 
platforms of all parties, but also of the political activities of the Communist 
Party. When the struggle for power broke out, the Communists aimed at 
nothing more than victory and then used whatever means they could get away 
with to achieve that end. But for Myant — unlike for Paul Zinner and Josef 
Korbel, who also wrote on this period — the interest lies in the pre-mid 1947 
period where, as he writes, ‘‘for all its faults, the National Front system 
established in May 1945 provided a possible basis for the development of 
socialism in Czechoslovakia’’ (p. 242). 

Despite the author’s thorough analysis, this reviewer is not convinced that 
the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia could have played according to 
democratic rules in an advanced society. Although Myant attributes the shift 
that occurred in mid-1947 to the international situation and Cominform direc- 
tives, the fact remains that the Communist Party was willing in the last analysis 
to abandon democratic means in favor of one-party rule. There is no evidence 
that the Party offered the Kremlin any resistance. Had its commitment to 
democracy really existed, it could have defied Moscow since there were no Soviet 
troops in the country and it is doubtful that Moscow would have risked a war 
to impose its will. The pre-mid-1947 experience may be interesting for those 
who still hanker after a form of ‘‘democratic socialism’’; for me it merely shows 
that a Communist Party will also play the democratic game if it brings it closer 
to its goal of total power, but it does not show a commitment to democracy. 

The author’s treatment of Slovakia is inadequate. He approaches it from 
the same point of view as the Czech lands, namely that the Slovaks were also 
headed for socialist transformation. To take this approach is to ignore not only 
the legacy of prewar Slovak politics, but also the major impact the Slovak 
Republic had on the Slovaks. His accusation that Slovakia was backward is 
both unfair and unfortunate; it is a Czech point of view that was articulated 
quite openly from 1945 on, especially in the Communist Party. This view was 
also imposed on Slovak Communists, who accepted it after their defeat in the 
May 1946 elections. The author does, however, point out that the Communist 
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Party was unwilling to embark on a different and distinct Slovak policy, if only 
not to alienate its Czech constituency. 

The position of Slovakia in postwar Czechoslovakia was very critical. 
Forced without consultation into a state where they would be a minority, Slovaks 
then saw most instruments of autonomous government progressively taken away 
from them. The non-Communist leadership was weak and faced not only Com- 
munist opposition but also Czech resistance to any status beyond minimal 
autonomy. Thus Slovak political life centered once again on Slovakia’s role 
in Czechoslovakia, not on socialist transformation. As time went on, it was 
clear to most Slovaks that they mattered very little in Czechoslovak politics 
and were expected to be merely compliant to Prague. In this respect, Myant 
writes unfairly about President Tiso’s execution in 1947 that ‘‘its announce- 
ment in Slovakia was met with no visible unrest’’ (p. 158). The truth of the 
matter is that the army and Czech police had been sent to Slovakia to make 
sure that there was no unrest. For the same reason the attempted Communist 
coup in Bratislava failed that autumn. The game had to be played out in Prague. 

This is a well-researched study that is thorough in its presentation for the 
Czech lands. It is highly unsatisfactory for Slovakia. For this reason, as well 
as the author’s ideological predelictions, it is regrettably incomplete and, there- 
fore, disappointing. 


STANISLAV J. KIRSCHBAUM 
Glendon College, York University 
Toronto, Canada 


Léon Noél. La Tchécoslovaquie davant Munich. Paris: Institut d'études slaves, 
1982. 208 pp. 


J.F.N. Bradley. Politics in Czechoslovakia, 1945-1971. Washington, D.C.: Uni- 
versity Press of America, 1981. 225 pp. 


There are few Central European states that have had as turbulent a history 
as Czechoslovakia. It was created by the Western Powers on the morrow of 
World War I, only to be abandoned two decades later to German expansionism 
and another ten years later to Soviet imperialism. Paradoxically, Western 
scholarship has yet to produce a good history on either the First Republic or 
on the postwar Communist period. The two volumes under review, while they 
seek to give us an overview of each period, are also unsatisfactory. 

Léon Noél was France’s Minister to Czechoslovakia from 1932 to 1935. 
His book constitutes a sort of memoir of the three years he spent in Prague. 
To this account he added a few chapters that deal with the origins of the state, 
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some of its leading personalities, the Slovaks, the Germans and the Hungarians, 
the Catholic Church, and the political parties. None is very good, and the 
chapters on the Slovaks and the political parties are particularly poor. 

It becomes quickly very clear that this French diplomat understood very 
little the country in which he represented France. The main impression that 
one gets is that he was interested above all in maintaining excellent diplomatic 
relations between Prague and Paris. This he seems to have done, given the 
number of positive comments about himself by Czechoslovakia’s leaders that 
he quotes. But one does not get any idea what were the main currents in Franco- 
Czechoslovak relations. It is only when he evaluates the leading personalities 
in Prague of the common state of the Czechs and Slovaks that he is interesting. 
That is one of the redeeming features of his book. 

If this book is at all interesting, it is because it reflects French perceptions 
of Czechoslovakia in the interwar period. The state was to a great extent a 
French creation, and Czechoslovakia’s centralist system of government was 
modelled on that of France. Paris supported Prague on the German and the 
Slovak questions with the result that neither French diplomats nor French 
scholars paid any attention to anyone but the Czechs and accepted everything 
Prague told them. Noél’s book is therefore not different from those published 
in the interwar years. It is a pity that he did not learn from subsequent events 
about which much has been written to give us a more critical appreciation of 
the country where he clearly spent three interesting years of his life. 

The Bradley volume is more in line with contemporary scholarship. But 
it is a peculiar book. The author has done some thorough research in a number 
of areas, yet he does not succeed in giving us an adequate overall picture of 
Communist politics in Czechoslovakia. The greatest flaw is his lack of treat- 
ment of the Slovak question, which he does not seem to have understood at all. 

There are two themes to the book: government and politics. The author 
gives a thorough description of Czechoslovakia’s Communist government struc- 
ture, examining in turn its constitutions, parliaments, governments, the 
judiciary, and security. His chapter on the central government for 1948-1968 
is rather good. He analyzes well the main problems of any Communist gov- 
ernment, namely political domination and efficient administration. As he points 
out: ‘‘Even the most capable administrators among these politicans would have 
found it impossible to run central ministries efficiently with the politically- 
reliable but administratively unfit officials at their disposal’’ (p. 123). 

When it comes to analyzing Communist politics, the author devotes only 
two chapters, one on the Dubéek era and the other on the Husak period of 
normalization. Both are somewhat disappointing. The overall result is that at 
the end of the book the reader is still left wondering what Czechoslovak politics 
were all about for the period 1948-1971. 
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The major flaw of Bradley’s book is its treatment of the Slovak question. 
Clearly the author belongs to that category of Western scholars who do not 
consider Czech-Slovak relations to have been, and still to be, the focal point 
of the survival of the common state of these two nations. It is not surprising 
to come across such a statement as: ‘“The Slovaks, who had apparently been 
enjoying equality and autonomy since 1948, began to voice their demands for 
new constitutional arrangements within the Czechoslovak Republic’’ (p. 183), 
with no further explanation. The final chapter, on Husak’s federalism, is also 
inadequate in analyzing the new relationship between the two nations, let alone 
explaining why this formerly centralist state had been transformed into a 
federation. 

Neither book fulfills the mission its title suggests. Nevertheless in each 
there are some aspects of interest which may help the specialist and the in- 
terested reader on Czechoslovakia to get a better insight into this troubled com- 
mon state of the Czechs and Slovaks. 


STANISLAV J. KIRSCHBAUM 
Glendon College, York University 
Toronto, Canada 


Zdenek L. Suda. Zealots and Rebels: A History of the Ruling Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia. Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1980. 
412 pp. 


This first history of the Czechoslovak Communist Party in English, from 
its beginnings in November, 1917, in Revolutionary Russia and its founda- 
tion in November, 1921, up to the late 1970s, is an impressive achievement. 
Professor Suda, a sociologist at the University in Pittsburgh, selected some of 
the best scholarly works written in the West on various topics or periods of 
his target and complemented them with a few basic books and articles publish- 
ed at different times in Czechoslovakia. Although his opus is based almost ex- 
clusively on secondary sources and, surprisingly, does not even mention authors 
whose work should have been consulted (e.g., Machonin, Borkenau, Tabor- 
sky, Zinner, Horak, Jancar, Korbel, Tigrid), it is worth reading and including 
in private as well as public libraries. It is a solid work and excels in its capable 
and systematic review of major events in the history of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia. Its organization is clear, and the writer consistently pays 
attention to domestic developments as well as to Soviet or other Communist 
parties’ history. In Suda’s concluding words, what matters is ‘‘the develop- 
ment of the Soviet core to which the CPCS, for the greater part of its existence, 
has only been peripheral’’ (p. 380). 
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Suda’s main contribution is to be found in his judicious summary of some 
sixty years in the life of a movement, in his sensible comments, and in his 
perspicuous analysis. 

One half of the book is devoted to the Party’s history before it came to 
power in 1945. There is a certain imbalance in Suda’s treatment of the foun- 
dation of the CPCS (50 pages) or of its history until 1929 (70 pages) and his 
discussion of the crucial year of 1968 (only 20 pages). The later story is much 
better known that the first two so that it does not constitute any major weakness, 
especially since the author keeps stressing interesting parallels between different 
periods of Party history. Basically, it was and is a foreign element brought in- 
to a state whose traditions, both cultural and political, have been at variance 
with it. 

Suda devotes a substantial part of his book to developments in the Com- 
munist Party of Slovakia and to its asymmetric position in a basically centralist 
party and state. He rightly considers the unsolved problems of national 
minorities — and many Slovaks refused to think of themselves as equal part- 
ners in a ‘‘Czechoslovak’’ nation — to be the weak point of the whole edifice. 
The German problem is also systematically studied, and so are the Hungarian 
and Ruthenian ethnic communities. Paradoxically, even the establishment of 
a federal state in 1968 did not put an end to Prague centralism, although the 
general secretary of the Party since 1968 has been a Slovak. 

The lack of a detailed study of primary sources and of many crucial scho- 
larly works, unfortunately, is responsible for some, mostly minor, mistakes in 
an otherwise well-printed and well-proofread work. For instance, Trotsky’s 
secret message to disarm the Czechoslovak Corps in Russia is not mentioned; 
Tomas G. Masaryk is wrongly characterized as ‘‘never a socialist’’ (p. 12); 
the important role of General Vlasov and his armed units in the Prague upris- 
ing in 1945 is omitted; for some reason, the Cominform and Comintern are 
both spelled with a ‘K’; there is nothing on substantial workers’ unrest in 1948 
and 1949; Richta’s leadership of a scientific Party commission is assigned to 
Mlynéaf, who was in charge of another one about whose existence the author 
does not seem to have known (p. 328); the Manifesto of 2000 Words was 
published simultaneously in four Prague papers and not just in one (p. 391) 
— a fact which was important for the Soviet audience since the pressure group 
was clearly well organized! Furthermore, the periodical Listy was not a ‘‘bi- 
monthly’’ (p. 367) but rather appeared monthly. In disagreement with the 
author’s statement on page 261, ZApotocky was criticized at Politboro meetings 
for his relaxation of forced collectivization of agriculture. What is more im- 
portant, Suda sometimes accepts the terminology of his Communist sources 
and then refers, for instance, to the ‘‘progressive elite’? (p. 120) when he 
discusses individuals who were responsible for bringing shame and enslave- 
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ment upon their own nations. Although the author believes that only a small 
minority of Social Democrats refused to join the CPCS in the year of forced 
amalgamation (p. 225), the truth is that less than one third of them joined the 
Communist Party! Also, his description of workers’ acceptance of the Slansky 
trial is only partially true because, according even to Communist sources, after 
the initial passage of favorable resolutions, there was resolute criticism of the 
whole Party and state leadership, often calling for their dismissal. Finally, the 
1968 meetings at Cierna nad Tisou did not take place in the Soviet train (p. 
340) but — with the exception of Dubéek’s visit to the ‘‘ailing’’ Brezhev — 
in a railwaymen’s club on Czechoslovak territory. There is a good analysis 
of voting patterns in 1925 but, somewhat surprisingly for a sociologist, the 
author does not include any analysis and statistics (which are available) of the 
social or class composition of the CPCS in its period of absolute power. All 
these and a few other errors and omissions can be easily corrected in an even- 
tual second edition of this pioneering and generally very successful work. 


PETER R. HRUBY 
Western Australian Institute of Technology 
Perth, Australia 


Frantigek Bielik a kolektiv. Slovaci vo svete. Volume II. Martin: Matica slo- 
venska, 1980. 320 pp. 


This second volume of Slovaci vo svete is a general survey of pre-World 
War II Slovak immigration to countries throughout the world. It is a col- 
laborative effort. However, except for the separate sections on Slovak immigrant 
culture and involvement in labor activities in the United States and the Slovak 
immigration to Canada and France, FrantiSek Bielik is the principal author 
of the book. Bielik first discusses the general causes of Slovak emigration and 
its impact on Hungary and later Czechoslovakia. The work is then divided 
into geographical categories by country. Within each geographical division, 
the authors adopt a standard, almost monotonous, procedure of chronicling 
the formation and sporadic activities of various Slovak organizations. They 
provide brief descriptions of Slovak fraternal societies, schools, newspapers, 
labor organizations, and cultural associations. In addition, they discuss the 
political and labor activities of some Slovak immigrants in the different 
countries. 

Slovaci vo svete is a useful addition to the literature on Slovak immigra- 
tion, because it contains tables and statistics as well as literary material that 
have not been readily available in a single source. The inclusion of sources 
would have improved the usefulness of the tables. The work is also important 
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because it offers some different perspectives on the Slovak immigration experi- 
ence. For example, Bielik properly stresses that the United States was the ma- 
jor but not the sole destination of Slovak emigrants. To emphasize this point, 
the book includes brief sketches of Slovak immigration to New Zealand, Asia, 
and Africa — countries not commonly associated with the Slovak emigration 
movement. Also, by discussing Slovak involvement in labor unions and Socialist 
organizations, the authors offer a different profile of Slovak immigrant laborers 
than that depicted in earlier literature. Ivan Poljak and Eva Fordinalova, who 
contributed the segment on Slovak union and work-related activities in the 
United States, would agree with Victor Greene that Slovak workers were not 
simply meek laborers whose docility prevented them from becoming actively 
involved in labor unions and strife. Moreover, their religiosity did not prevent 
all Slovaks in the United States and elsewhere from flirting with Socialist or 
Communist ideas and joining Socialist or Communist parties. 

Despite such points, Slovaci vo svete is marred by serious weaknesses. As 
a synthesis, the book is far too general and institutionally oriented. Even the 
lengthier discussion of Slovak immigrants in the United States is primarily a 
chronicle narrative of various immigrant organizations and newspapers. The 
treatment of Slovak immigration to other countries serves little more than as 
a reminder that the United States was not the sole destination of this immigrant 
group. No attempt is made to offer a comparative analysis of Slovak adjust- 
ment to various countries. Rather, Bielik and the other contributors seem con- 
tent to resort to perfunctory, isolated discussions of Slovaks and their organiza- 
tions in the several countries. While they are to be commended for the attempt 
to describe the work life of Slovak laborers, the discussions of this topic suffer 
from overgeneralizations, oversimplifications, and factual and interpretive 
errors. The authors try desperately to show that Slovaks almost naturally har- 
bor Socialist sympathies. They use the participation by Slovaks in labor unions 
or strikes as examples of these natural sympathies. Typically the authors do 
not provide sufficient or convincing evidence for their generalizations. For ex- 
ample, they make no attempt even to estimate the number of Slovaks actually 
involved in the various ‘‘Socialist’’ and labor activities they describe. 

Unfortunately, Slovaci vo svete is further harmed because the authors over- 
look some obviously important aspects of Slovak immigrant life in the United 
States and perhaps in other countries as well. Despite the claim that the book 
is offering a description of immigrant life, much of the material actually focuses 
on the activities of prominent Slovaks, not ordinary immigrants. Slovak 
churches and their role in American Slovak communities are ignored. 

Overall, Slovaci vo svete is too brief to treat adequately the complex aspects 
of Slovak immigration to the United States and to other countries. Still, this 
work does raise questions that merit closer analysis by students of Slovak 
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immigration and of labor and political history. The contributors also do pro- 
vide a general, institutional history of Slovak immigration throughout the world. 
This volume does not rank as the definitive study of Slovak immigration, but 
it is a synthesis that scholars in Czechoslovakia and in those countries where 
Slovak immigrants have gone will find useful. 


JUNE GRANATIR ALEXANDER 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Elena JakeSova. Vyst’ahovalectvo Slovakov do Kanady. Bratislava: Veda, 
vydavatel’stvo Slovenske] akadémie vied, 1981. 160 pp. 


In recent years there has been a great renewed interest in ethnic and im- 
migration history on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. To the growing list of 
scholarly studies in this field can be added Elena JakeSova’s present monograph. 
JakeSova presents a concise, statistical account of Slovak immigration to Canada 
from the 1870s to 1938. The book is divided into two sections, one covering 
the years from the 1870s to 1914, and the second from 1922 to 1938. She gives 
the reasons for Slovak immigration from Hungary, and later from 
Czechoslovakia, and also an excellent outline of the individual Slovak settle- 
ments in Canada. Other chapters or sections are devoted to the development 
of the Slovak press in Canada and to the rise of Slovak fraternal societies. 
Separate sections describe Slovak mining settlements in Western Canada, agri- 
cultural communities in Central Canada, and urban settlements in Eastern 
Canada in later years. 

This is a well-organized and well-written book. The research and docu- 
mentation are most impressive. The author made use of archival material from 
Slovak district archives in Slovakia, from the Haus-Hof-und Staatsarchiv in 
Vienna, and from the Magyar Orszagos Levéltar in Budapest. Most of the 
periodical literature and monographic studies dealing with Canadian Slovaks 
were also used. In short, few stones were left unturned. The volume is also 
enriched by graphs and charts which help clarify the history of Slovak immigra- 
tion to Canada. Even the illustrations were well selected and add interest to 
the subject. 

Two serious shortcomings of the book are JakeSova’s treatment of Cana- 
dian Slovak societies and churches. Among societies the importance of the 
Slovak workers’ movement was overemphasized. Her account of it was infor- 
mative and interesting, but the movement itself was of decidedly minor 
significance. The Canadian Slovak League and Canadian-Slovak Support Socie- 
ty were and remain the largest Canadian-Slovak organizations. More should 
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have been said about these groups and the great work and sacrifices of such 
individuals as Andrej Kuéera and Andrej Potocky, founders of the Canadian 
Slovak League. In general, more attention should have been devoted to the 
experiences of Canadian Slovaks — their joys and sufferings — and to the his- 
tory of their churches, which were not covered at all. 

Aside from these drawbacks, the work has many merits and can be recom- 
mended to anyone seeking a general survey of Slovak immigration to Canada. 


ANTHONY X. SUTHERLAND 
Stoney Point, New York 


Engelbert Zobl and Hertha A. Zobl. Holzbaukunst in der Slowakei. Vienna: 
Fachjournalverlagsgesellschaft, 1978. 92 pp. 


This unpretentious little paperback volume bears witness to what seems 
to be a growing interest among enthusiasts in western Europe to ‘‘uncover’’ 
the art of traditional wooden architecture in the Carpathian region of Slovakia. 
Hence, since the appearance of the book under review, two more ambitious 
volumes have appeared: Wooden Churches in the Carpathians: The 
Photographic Legacy of Florian Zapletal (Vienna, 1982) by Paul R. Magoci 
and the monumental Wooden Churches of Eastern Europe (Cambridge, 1981) 
by David Buxton, both of which contain numerous photographs of structures 
in northeastern Slovakia. 

In contrast to these two subsequent works, the book by Engelbert and 
Hertha Zobl seems more of an architectural travel reportage put together as 
a guide for Austrian and West German tourists who still flock each summer 
to Czechoslovakia in search of the ostensibly more exotic cultural stimuli of 
the ‘‘east.’’ This is not to suggest that such popular books are without value 
or that the Zobls have not done a competent job. In fact, as is evident from 
the albeit self-indulgent autobiographical data (complete with photographs of 
the whole family), the husband and wife Zobl team have degrees, respective- 
ly, in architecture and the applied arts. And as the lavishly-illustrated book 
reveals, they both have a keen sensitivity for the aesthetic as well as technical 
aspects of their subject. 

The book is basically divided into five chapters: belfries, wooden churches, 
wooden crosses, secular wooden architecture, and architectural ornamentation. 
The appendices include a list of all belfries and churches with their date of 
construction (in most, but not all instances); a map showing the travel route 
followed by the authors in 1976 with each place indicated that appears in the 
book; an index of placenames; and a brief bibliography. The latter indicates 
a few basic German, Czech, and Slovak works, but omits two recent 
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Ukrainian-language studies from Czechoslovakia that deal with the subject: 
an encyclopedia of wooden churches (past and present) in northeastern Slovakia 
by B. Kovaéovyéova-PuSkarova and I. PuSkar, Derev’jani cerkvy schidnoho 
obrjadu na Slovacéyni (Bratislava and PreSov, 1971) and a survey of secular 
architecture in the same region by M. Sopolyha, Narodna architektura ukra- 
Jinciv Schidnoji Slovaééyny (Svidnik, 1976). 

Each chapter in the book by the Zobls is preceded by a very brief introduc- 
tion, and each of the 110 photographs carries a caption. There are also 41 line 
drawings of structures and ground plans. By far, the largest portion of the book 
— a total of 72 illustrations — depicts structures from villages inhabited by 
Carpatho-Rusyns in the very northeastern part of Slovakia. This is not sur- 
prising, since that area had economically always been the most underdeveloped 
and, therefore, traditional life-style and architecture have been preserved there 
the longest. Also, the authors seemed to have become enchanted by the clusters 
of wooden churches north of Svidnfk and northeast of Snina, whose almost 
perfect form and balance make them stand out aesthetically, in particular when 
juxtaposed to wooden architecture throughout all of eastern Europe, as is evi- 
dent from the comparative survey by David Buxton mentioned above. 

The photographs are, in fact, the highlight of the Zobl’s book. They were 
all taken in 1976, were well executed and often provide different views of a 
given structure, and have been reproduced clearly in the printing process. With 
the exception of a few iconostases inside Byzantine-rite churches, the photo- 
graphs are almost all exterior shots. Particularly striking are 39 photographs 
in color, among the best of which are the wooden church in Mirol’a, the 
cemetary crosses in Detva, and the decoration on houses in Zdiar. 

All in all, Wooden Architecture in Slovakia is an excellent introduction 
to the beauties of traditional culture that still can be found in Slovakia today. 
As a serious guide for tourists, it would be particularly useful if an English 
edition could be prepared for the increasing numbers of Americans of Slovak 
and Carpatho-Rusyn descent who visit the ancestral homeland. 


PAUL R. MAGOCSI 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 


Atlas CSSR. Bratislava: Slovenska kartografia, 1980. 


This school atlas is obviously intended for students at about the high school 
level. It has no accompanying text or explanatory material and is even devoid 
of an introduction. Consequently, the user is given no idea regarding the in- 
tended audience or the goals of this volume of maps. 
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There are 42 pages of maps; there are more actual maps, however, because 
numerous inset (larger scale) maps are displayed on various themes. The first 
quarter of the atlas is devoted to physical/environmental subjects — 
temperature, precipitation, geological structure, soils, forests, etc. The re- 
mainder of the volume contains social, cultural, and especially economic maps. 

The physical maps are of standard type, although the last of this group 
is an interesting map of conservation sites, such as parks and botanical sta- 
tions. The demographic maps (pages 12 to 15) are interesting because included 
are maps on density, fertility, mortality, national population growth rates, labor 
force, and the nationalities. Most of the maps suffer as a result of the inap- 
propriate scale employed and poor use of color. The nationalities sheet is par- 
ticularly poor because the combination of colors and patterns to locate and quan- 
tify minority groups is a total failure. 

The economic maps (pages 16-27) again are standard and include maps 
of minerals, manufacturing, agriculture, crops, transport and more for the entire 
country. Detailed political/physical maps of the Czech and Slovak Republics 
are then followed by similar economic maps for the two areas. 

The atlas is rounded out with a set of maps of ‘‘regional types’’ at the 
micro-scale. There are six of these, including types such as the High Tatra 
area and a section of industrial Ostrava. There are also 10 examples of ‘‘set- 
tlement types,’’ including Nitra and a Czech resort town. 

The final three maps are interesting cultural maps, including one of higher 
and middle schools, medical institutions, and historical/cultural monuments. 
Unfortunately, these maps are of very limited use because they are drawn at 
a scale (1:4,000,000) which obliterates any detail. 

In general, the Atlas CSSR is an adequate school level tool. It would have 
been much better and useful, however, if sharper color had been used and if 
more reasonable scales had been chosen for many of the maps. The bulkiness 
(23 cm. x 55 cm.) and the inferior quality of the binding also detract from the 
Atlas’ value. In sum, a potentially lively collection of maps has been rendered 
into a disappointing volume of no particular distinction. 


GEORGE J. DEMKO 
U.S. Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 


Peter Bal4z, Miloslav Darovec, and Heather Trebaticka. Slovak for Slavicists. 
Bratislava: Slovenské pedagogické nakladatel’stvo, 1976. 302 pp. 


Students who have some background in another Slavic language, as well 
as those who possess a rudimentary knowledge of Slovak, will find this text- 
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book useful. It was written for the intermediate classes at the Studia Academica 
Slovaca (Summer Seminar of Slovak Language and Culture in Bratislava), and 
was also intended for use as a textbook in university-level courses abroad. The 
authors point out in the preface that it is not a handbook for those studying 
Slovak without a teacher; however, it can be used in this way if the student’s 
goal is to gain only a reading knowledge of Slovak, and particularly if Slovak 
is not his/her first Slavic language. 

The book contains 27 lessons in addition to the Slovak-English/English-Slo- 
vak glossaries. The bilingual designation of the section headings in the table 
of contents and in the lessons themselves is a very desirable feature of the book. 
It serves the immediate pedagogical purpose of teaching these items in Slovak 
as well as enabling the student who wishes to augment the explanations in the 
textbook with those from Slovak sources to find easily the desired items in the 
Slovak books. 

Lesson 1 is devoted to a brief discussion of the alphabet and pronuncia- 
tion. The Slovak letters i, ¢, dz, §, Z, t’, d’, are characterized as palatalized 
consonants (p. 17), which might well confuse those students who have studied 
Russian. They would be better described in English as palatals. Furthermore, 
since regressive voice assimilation before nasals and liquids characterizes Slovak 
sandhi rules in contrast to some of the other Slavic languages, it would be well 
to include that information in the section on pronunciation. 

The remaining lessons have the following general format: introductory 
text, questions, vocabulary, grammatical section, exercises, grammatical sec- 
tion, exercises, translation exercise, and pronunciation exercise. The exercises 
are well constructed and provide immediate reinforcement of the concepts just 
introduced. The notes and notice markers which call attention to exceptions 
or to features which differ significantly in English are also very effective. Review 
exercises, spaced at appropriate intervals throughout the book which would 
combine the information presented in the various grammatical sections up to 
that point, would enhance the efficacy of the textbook (e.g., inclusion of a review 
exercise following Lesson 6 after most declensional paradigms have been 
introduced). 

The introductory texts contain a vocabulary which is very useful for those 
students who will be in Bratislava. However, to those who have never been 
there, as well as to the newly arrived, certain words such as miestenka are mysti- 
fying and a note of explanation would be helpful. Lesson 8 has an informal 
letter to a friend as the introductory text. The forms of ty are correctly capital- 
ized. However, there is no note of explanation on how vy (polite singular/plural) 
should be written. Since this is one of the areas in which the Slavic languages 
differ, it would be well to include a note on T/V capitalization in letters. It 
might be more useful to include a thank-you note or a formal letter for exam- 
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ple, to a professor requesting a consultation, because these are the kinds of 
letters that a more advanced student is likely to be writing. In general the texts 
are of a very practical nature and provide the student with an adequate 
vocabulary for functioning in Slovak society. They could be made more effec- 
tive by deleting some, such as Lesson 4, or editing them, so that they would 
be more appropriate for and interesting to university students. 

While it is possible to draw up a list of additions that one would wish to 
insert into the book, that in no way detracts from its value. It is certainly the 
best textbook available today for teaching Slovak to English-speaking students 
at the university level, and we can only hope that it will be expanded and en- 
larged in future editions. 


LOUISE B. HAMMER 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Jozef Mistrik. Basic Slovak. Bratislava: Slovenské pedagogické nakladatel’stvo, 
1981. 160 pp. 


This textbook is designed for English-speaking students who want to learn 
the fundamental grammatical phenomena and 800 of the most frequently oc- 
curring vocabularly items in Slovak without wading through the complexities 
that most traditional grammars present. Its focus is on learning to speak Slovak 
(American speakers of English should be forewarned that the pronunciation 
equivalents between English and Slovak given in Lesson 1 are based on British 
English), not on gaining a passive reading knowledge of the language, and it 
is not designed to be used without a teacher. Therefore, rules are given but 
exceptions to the rules are introduced into the discussion only when they occur 
frequently. This approach is based on the theory that second language acquisi- 
tion, like first language acquisition, requires a knowledge of the productive 
grammatical rules of a language, i.e., those patterns that a learner encounters 
over and over again in everyday usage. 

Since this textbook is designed for the one-month Studia Academica 
Slovaca summer school course as an introductory textbook, it alone would not 
suffice for a traditional American two-year college program; however, even 
in a more extended course, the texts which begin each chapter, as well as the 
exercises at the ends of the lessons, could serve as useful supplementary material. 

The book contains fifteen lessons, paradigm tables, Slovak-English and 
English-Slovak vocabularies, and a dictionary of linguistic terms. Beginning 
with the second, each lesson consists of four parts: text, vocabulary, grammar, 
and exercises. The texts are interesting from the sociolinguistic point of view 
because they frequently have as their themes social events which are common 
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in contemporary Slovak life, such as presenting flowers to someone arriving 
at the station, waiting in line to buy things, the extended family living together, 
friends sharing their experiences over a glass of wine. These texts serve to 
familiarize American students with Slovak culture and appropriate language 
usage in that culture. 

Each text introduces the vocabulary items which are listed just after it. 
This section is followed by grammatical explanations which are simple and 
concise, and are easily understood by learners with a minimal background in 
traditional grammar. The exercises require the student to create new forms 
based on the rules and data presented in the preceding sections. In addition 
to filling in blanks, the students are required to form sentences. Since a bi- 
lingual text is given in all of the lessons after the fifth, the student is able to 
check his/her progress in sentence construction. Features of Slovak which are 
absent in English and are, therefore, troublesome for English-speaking students 
are re-introduced in the texts or exercises of subsequent lessons; for example, 
the prefixed forms of ist’ are introduced in Lesson 10 and are exemplified in 
the exercises in Lesson 12. The last item in the exercises is a list of words to 
be read aloud for pronunciation purposes. These words do not appear in the 
glossary at the end of the book. The glossary does possess an attractive feature: 
It indicates after every word the number of the lesson in which the word was 
introduced. 

As is usual in a first printing, some errors are to be found in the book 
(e.g., a few of the r’s in the glossary have been deleted, and some of the §’s 
have been transposed into the s section). There are also minor errors in the 
English text: ‘‘present’’ instead of ‘‘represent’’ (p. 11); ‘‘shorting’’ instead 
of ‘‘shortening’”’ (p. 66); ‘‘The both forms are possible’’ (p. 74). None of these 
leads to misunderstanding; however, occasionally, as in “‘byvam dlho hore”’ 
(p. 31) (=‘‘not to sleep’’), the English meaning is not immediately clear. 

On the whole, Professor Mistrik’s book successfully fulfills the goals which 
he set in writing it, and any teacher or student of Slovak will find it a useful 
addition to his/her library. 


LOUISE B. HAMMER 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Abel Kral’. Slovenské vyslovnost’. Banska Bystrica: Uéebné pomécky, 1979. 
8 stereo phonograph records with accompanying text, 173 pp. 


These high-quality recordings were produced by Abel Kral’, the head of 
the Phonetics Department at Comenius University, and national artist V. 
Zaborsky, for use in secondary schools and language institutes in Slovakia in 
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order to teach students the neutral pronunciation style of standard literary 
Slovak. 

In the introduction Kral explains the theoretical assumptions on which 
the presentation is based and suggests various ways in which the records can 
be used effectively. The recordings contain sections on the vowels, diphthongs, 
consonants, and consonant clusters. In addition there are excellent exercises 
on gemminated consonants, rhythmic shortening, and particularly on voicing 
assimilation in the various environments. The last record has a well-exemplifed 
discussion of sentence intonation. 

Each section begins with an introduction in which the terminology is defin- 
ed, the particular sound or sounds under consideration are described, and in- 
correct pronunciation is sometimes identified. Then the correct pronunciation 
is given. It is repeated twice with pauses between the utterances so that the 
student is able to practice the pronunciation and compare it to the record. These 
sections would be valuable for beginning students, while the more advanced 
students would additionally gain from hearing the spoken Slovak of the ex- 
planations as well as from their content. 

These recordings would be a very useful teaching aid for non-native 
speakers who teach Slovak or for Slovaks who speak a dialect and would like 
to acquire the standard pronunciation. Every student of Slovak who wishes 
to acquire a good speaking command of the language will benefit from the use 
of these recordings. They are in fact a very solid course in Slovak phonetics, 
and selections from the recordings would be ideal material for the pronuncia- 
tion section of a typical language course. 


LOUISE B. HAMMER 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Vojtech Mihalik. Erotikon. Stbor lubostnej lyriky. Bratislava: Slovensky 
spisovatel’, 1981. 


Vojtech Mihalik is the grand old man of Czechoslovak letters, and 
specifically of Slovak poetry, if this title could apply to a man who is only 55 
years old. He is undoubtedly the most outstanding poet of the generation which 
came to the fore after the Second World War. Born in 1926, Michalik for many 
years worked as the editor-in-chief of the main publishing house in Bratislava. 
A former long-time president of the Association of Slovak Writers, he is at pre- 
sent the director of the publishing house Slovensky spisovatel’. His first selec- 
tion of poems appeared shortly after the war. He has published 13 more volumes 
of poetry as well as numerous essays and translations. In 1978 he received the 
title of National Artist, one of the highest literary honors in Czechoslovakia. 
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This, his latest volume, contains a selection of poems written at various 
periods of the author’s life. As far as the erotic content of the book is concerned, 
it is much smaller than could be expected by Western standards. Mihalik is 
primarily a romantic poet, a poet of love and emotion. He puts less stress on 
the physical aspects of passion than would most of his Western colleagues. In 
this he remains firmly rooted in the native Slovak tradition, where the appeal 
is to the feeling and sentiment, and where the exploitation of sexual aspects 
is subdued by a sense of decorum. Thus Mihalik’s main effort in his love is 
to capture the fleeting moments of love: the minute of mutual silence, a tree 
rising against the sun as the lovers embrace, the sorrows and the ecstasies of 
deep emotion. 

Mihalik is very conscious of nature. Like most Slovak poets, he lives 
spiritually in the countryside, with its peasant cottages, lush gardens, orchards 
full of ripe fruit, meadows suffused by the rays of sun. His erotic imagery refers 
almost exclusively to nature. A lonely lover is compared to earth which gave 
away its beautiful perfume to strolling winds. Lovemaking is perceived by the 
author in terms of entering a rose garden, searching for a star in the silent 
sky, or walking unharmed in the midst of a swarm of bees. 

The metaphors are so intricately ornate that they would be reminiscent 
of oriental poetry, were it not for the absence of explicitness so characteristic 
of Arabic and Persian verse. Each poem is a parable of nature sustained to 
the very end, where in the last lines it unravels into a love poem. If it were 
not for the last couple of lines, an inexperienced reader might take the poems 
at their face value of melancholy or ecstatic descriptions of landscape. Each 
poem is thus a higly complex and elegantly written puzzle, the meaning of 
which has to be deciphered on two levels, the natural and the erotic. 

Mihdlik’s poems are usually short. His favorite form is the sonnet, whose 
stylish elegance suits perfectly his method of expression. Some of the poems 
are cast in the form of a dialogue, which is a mode deeply rooted in Slovak 
folk poetry. 

Mihdalik may be a romantic lover according to the Slovak tradition, but 
he is by no means a patient one. If his passion does not meet with a quick 
response, he rebels. He sees love as a confusing passion because there is so 
little understanding between man and woman. Woman is always an outsider 
in his poems. She may be courted, coveted, responsive, submissive, or cold, 
but she always remains incomprehensible. Mihalik’s attitude toward women 
is quite traditional. They are the ones who suffer, who bear the burden of broken 
relationships, and who carry the whole burden of parental responsibility. 
Mihalik admires women, feels sorry for them, but he seems to accept their 
lot as a natural thing. 

As he gets older, Mihdlik finds it increasingly difficult to accept the new 
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world around him. It is a world where the traditional values become rejected, 
where children of living parents become orphans because of desertion, where 
wives are leaving incompatible husbands, where families become broken for 
no apparent reason. The poet sees the world around him as full of suffering 
and unhappiness which he can only record, without being able to alleviate them. 
He becomes a witness for a new generation that is growing up unloved and 
unlovable. His poems lose their spontaneous enchantment with life, as life 
becomes increasingly complex and difficult and as the poet finds he cannot 
turn to love to provide him with a sense of the meaning of existence. The only 
answer that seems to emerge from Mihalik’s later poems is the implicit message 
to endure, to go on, and to do one’s best. And in this message, as in so many 
aspects of his poetry, Mihalik shows himself again as the true son of his peo- 
ple, the patient, enduring, and long-suffering people of Slovakia. 


YVONNE GRABOWSKI 
York University 
Downsview, Canada 


Vincent Sikula. Liesky. Bratislava: Smena, 1980. 


The novelette Liesky is in many respects firmly embedded in the Slovak 
literary tradition. Like so many books produced in Slovakia in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, it describes the trials and tribulations of a country 
boy on his way toward education and recognition. The chief character is a stu- 
dent at the conservatory who hopes to become a forest horn player and who 
persists in his path in spite of loneliness and abject poverty. 

The form of the novelette is also an old favorite, a first person narrative. 
The genre itself has been successfully transplanted from the Russian literature 
of the Golden Age and has flourished in Czechoslovakia since there was a 
favorable ground for its reception in Czech and Slovak folklore. 

What saves the story from becoming a typical hardship case narration, 
so characteristic of Slovak literature, is Sikula’s humorous approach. The humor 
is intensified by the author’s use of the skaz technique. The predicaments of 
the hero may be pathetic, but they are at the same time highly amusing. When 
the hero describes his family, we learn that his parents had so many children 
that they hardly noticed if several of them were missing. The young man’s 
landlady can carry a conversation only with her cat — she is stone deaf. The 
hero has to practice music by drumming on the table because he cannot afford 
an instrument. When he finally gets the opportunity to practice on a real piano, 
he ruefully notes that it does not sound to him as good as the table. 

The narration thus proceeds at a lively pace, in a jolly animated style, 
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full of slang, colloquialisms, and peasant speech mannerisms. It makes for easy 
and pleasant reading. Yet Sikula is much more than a skillful narrator. His 
mastery of style is evident as the story gradually reveals the narrator’s character, 
his artistic strivings, and his sexual awakening. 

Sikula possesses a superb sense of nature. Man is never alone in his book. 
All his actions and feelings take place in a natural setting of which he is an 
integral part. Nature blends with the action, and the change of seasons ac- 
companies changes of life. Thus the story starts with a beautiful description 
of winter and ends with an equally beautiful episode of picking fresh twigs from 
bushes. 

The story is deliberately left unfinished since Sikula aims at portraying 
but one stage in the hero’s life. We will never learn what is going to happen 
in the future to the human twig picked from the bush of country life, and we 
are not meant to know. Sikula presents us with a vignette of life in the mak- 
ing. We are expected to enjoy the beauty and the immediacy of the vignette 
portrayed by an exquisite painter and not to look beyond it. Sikula has both 
the talent of a painter and a poet. Although the story is written in prose, it 
reads like a poem, displaying the author’s remarkable power over language. 
Its measured cadences and sense of rhythm give the reader a unique poetic 
experience. 

It is the beauty of style which gives to Liesky its most definite imprint. 


YVONNE GRABOWSKI 
York University 
Downsview, Canada 
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BOOK NOTE 


Charles Wojatsek. From Trianon to the First Vienna Arbitral Award: The Hun- 
garian Minority in the First Czechoslovak Republic, 1918-1938. Mon- 
treal: Institute of Comparative Civilizations, 1981. 229 pp. 


Time and time again Mr. Wojatsek attempted to publish his manuscript 
through academic and commercial presses, only to have it repeatedly rejected 
because of its poor quality. Finally, when nothing else could be done, he pub- 
lished the book himself, under the spurious auspices of the ‘‘Institute of Com- 
parative Civilizations, Montreal.”’ 

This book is not worth serious consideration. It was written with the 
patriotic fervor of a true believer, and its reading makes for cruel and unusual 
punishment, deserved only by other nationalists of Wojatsek’s type. This 
reviewer wishes to warn the unsuspecting public: Beware! You may jeopar- 
dize your time, your money, and your nerves! 


YESHAYAHU JELINEK 
Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 
Beer-Sheba, Israel 
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PATRICIA ONDEK LAURENCE is a graduate of the State University of 
New York at Stoney Brook and teaches English at the City College of New 
York. She recently published ‘‘A Slovak Immigrant’s View of Work,”’’ in the 
literary journal MELUS (1983). 


NORMA L. RUDINSKY, a graduate of Stanford University, teaches Eng- 
lish at Oregon State University. She has published many articles in literary 
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CAROL TOWARNICKY is Lifestyle Columnist for the Philadelphia Daily 
News. A graduate of Ohio University, she has practiced journalism since 1967 
and has written several short stories. 


PAUL WILKES, Writer-in-Residence at the University of Pittsburgh, is the 
author of six books and of the two television series Six American Families (1978) 
and Merton (1984). He is currently writing a massive saga on Slovak immigra- 
tion to America. 
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degree from the University of Fribourg in 1940. He has written The Church 
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Guidelines for Manuscripts 


Manuscripts of articles for possible publication should be sent to 
the editor. Articles should normally not exceed twenty-five pages in 
length, and should be submitted in triplicate, typed double-spaced, with 
generous margins for copyediting. Footnotes should also be typed double- 
spaced, numbered, and placed at the end of the paper. Text and format 
should adhere to the style outlined in Kate Turabian’s A Manual for 
Writers. Proper orthography and diacritical marks must be supplied for 
all foreign words. Manuscripts will not be returned unless specifically 
requested and postage is provided. 

Books for review are to be sent to the editor. Individuals who wish 
to review books should send the editor a copy of their curriculum vitae 
and an indication of their areas of expertise and interest. 
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